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From the Christian Remembrancer. 
ON SPIRITUALITY OF AFFECTION. 


Noruine can piace in a stronger 
light the nature and importance of 
moral preparation, thaa a passage 
which occurs in the second chapter 
of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. Jn this it is expressly de- 
clared, that “to the natural man,” 
who makes his senses, his passions, 
his worldly interest, and his reason 
the measure of divine truth, “the 
things of the Spirit of Ged are fool- 
ishness ;” he can neither receive nor 
discern them. And for this plain 
reason; that they are not of this 
world, and cannot Decome the object 
of his senses ; that they treat of the 
mysterious existence and _ infinite 
perfections of the Godhead, and can- 
not be brought within the compass 
of human comprehension ; that they 
are holy and undefiled, and will not 
abide the impure touch of earthly de- 
sires; that they are full of disinter- 
ested love, and unbounded goodness, 
and cannot submit to the cold and 
heartless calculations of worldly pru- 
dence ; that they are spiritual in their 
nature, and must be “ spiritually dis- 
cerned”—discerned through the pre- 
venting and co-operating, and sanc- 
tifying graces of the Holy Spirit 
working on the heart of man. Now 
the effect of this operation is to check 
what is evil in us, and encourage 
what is good, to strengthen and en- 
large our own natural powers, and 
give birth to that spirituality of af- 
fection, which does in truth include 
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the very virtues that I have been 
hitherto recommending. For the 
spiritual man is deeply impressed 
with the paramount importance of 
religion, and cannot but be serious 
and earnest in its pursuit ; the spiri- 
tual man is conscivus from his own 
individual experience, and the moral 
histery of the world through all ages, 
of his utter inability to discover the 
truth without the Divine assistance, 
and cannot but be of an humble and 
teachable spirit : the spiritual man 
is convinced of the authority and 
excellence of the Divine will, and 
cannot but be willing to submit his 
own wholly and implicitly to its su- 
perior guidance. Lovely, however, 
as this picture already is, there 
would still seem to be another grace 
implied in the term itself, and es- 
sential to complete the spiritual 
character ; I mean (if Imay be al- 
lowed the expression) that heaven- 
wardness of disposition, which lifts 
and inclines the soul to the contem- 
plation of heavenly things. Our 
Lord frequently alludes to this, as 
where he says, “ Lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, for where 
your treasure is, there your hearts 
will be also,”—and St. Paul more 
expressly, “‘ Set your affections. on 
things above, not on things on earth.” 
The pleasures and pursuits of the 
world—I do not mean, those that 
are innocent, and necessary for the 
relief of our temporal exigencies, 
(though over these we shall do well 
to keep a watch) but those that are 
guilty and excessive have a natural 
tendency te“weigh down the soul, 
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and retard its upward flight to the 
nobler and more becoming objects 
ofanother world. Great however, 
and glorious and blessed as these 
are, they are yet distant; for “ faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.” 
But the objects of this world are ever 
present ; its honours, its riches, and 
its pleasures meet our eyes at every 
turn, intrude themselves on our at- 
tention, and solicit our regard by 
the most seducing arguments. Be- 
forethen that we can enter with any 
heart on the search of heavenly 
truth (andunless we do enter with 
all our heart, we are but deceiving 
ourselves,) we must have been con- 
‘vinced, either by the declarations of 
others, in whom we can happily con- 
fide, or our own experience, of the 
real vanity of this world, notwith- 
standing its vaunted pretensions to 
‘the contrary : we must have learnt 
that, though from its very seductions 
it may be, and is a fit state of moral 
probation, it can be no abiding place 
for a rational being with all his long- 
ings after immortality ; that we are 
but strangers and pilgrims on earth, 
and are bound in common prudence 
to make all the enquiries that we 
can after that other world, that is 
alone our home, and therefore alone 
worthy of our chief and lasting con- 
cern. And when this conviction 
has once taken root in our minds, 
all our feelings will be engaged on 
the side of ‘religion ; its study will 
not be a mere act of duty, but our 
delight and solace ; and we shall 
eagerly catch at every moment that 
-we can spare from the-necessary at- 
tention to our temporal concerns, to 
learn more of those eternal mansions, 
that await the righteous in the king- 
dom of-heaven ; more of those con- 
ditions on which they are promised, 
more of those high and blessed 
truths, on which they rest. We 
shall begin te hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness; yea, our meat 
will be to do his aill, that hath sent 
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usinto the world, that we may _here- 
after stand inhis presence with ex- 
ceeding joy. Thus will our heaven- 
wardness of disposition lift and in- 
cline our minds to the search of di- 
vine truth ; our seriousness will en- 
sure a careful examination of all its 
grounds, and evidences ; our humi- 
lity and teachableness will open the 
door to the admission of its most 
exalted truths ; and our readiness to 
conform our will to the will of God 
will have removed all those barriers, 
that pride and prejudice, and a cor- 
rupt inclination would have other- 
wise thrown in our way. 

But here, we may well ask, who 
is sufficient for these things ? What- 
ever goodness or strength we may 
yet retain, (and some we certainly 
do,) yet God knows, and we every 
one of us daily feel, that what we 
have, is but little, and falls far, far 
short of what we require. The very 
fact then, that we have not sufficient 
strength within ourselves, isa proof 
that we must look beyond ourselves 
for it. “ The condition of man af- 
ter the fall of Adam is such, (saith 
an Article of our Church,) that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself by 
his own natural strength and good 
works to faith and calling upon 
God.” Whither then must we look 
for strength? Whither but to the 
* grace of God by Christ preventing 
us, that we may have a good will, 
and working with us, when we have 
that goed will?” “ The prepara- 
tions of the heart in man are from 
the Lord.” All those goodly virtues 
of devout affection, seriousness, hu- 
mility, teachableness, and confor- 
mity to the divine will, can only 
have, when possessed in their full 
perfection, one source—and that a 
heavenly and spiritual one ; so that 
(to sum up all God’s goodness to- 
wards us,) not only has the good 
and gracious Lord yielded up his 
only begotten Son to die for our re- 
demption—not only has he revealed 
a law no less sublime in its doc- 
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trines than perfect in its precepts— 
not only has he confirmed its truths 
by the fullest evidences, and hedged 
round its obligations by the most 
glorious rewards, and most tremen- 
dous punishments—but out of his 
abundant mercy he has vouchsafed 
to incline our hearts to learn his 
law, to draw us to the study and 
practice of it, not by force indeed 
(for we are free and reasonable be- 
ings) but by the powerful, though 
resistable, grace of his ever-blessed 
Spirit, and to excite and improve all 
those affections that most effectually 
dispose the mind for its reception.— 
His Spirit is constantly striving with 
man to lead him to his good; and 
when, through our own perverse in- 
clinations, his milder and more ordi- 
nary influences fail, how often is the 
thoughtless man awakened to a seri- 
ous sense of religion, and the proud 
man taught humility, and the rebel- 
licus obedience to the divine will, 
by the more heavy visitations of 
sickness and affliction and the fear 
of approaching death ? Mysteriously 
poured out in the waters of Bap- 
tism, the Spirit taketh up his abode 
in our hearts, even “ the Spirit,” as 
Isaiah characterizes him from his 
fruits, “of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the Lord.” Like the leaven 
in our Saviour’s parable, he insinu- 
ates his powerful influence into every 
thought and desire of the heart, and 
leaveneth the whole lump. The work 
of grace commences; and if we 
quench not his light, and resist not 
his godly motions, if we neither 
grieve him by our perverseness, nor 
drive him away by our wilful walk- 
ing after the flesh, but lend our- 
selves, give ourselves wholly up, and 
submit ourselves to his meek, and 
holy and unerring guidance, the 
words of God, as delivered by the 
Prophet Ezekiel, shall be assuredly 
accomplished in us: “ Then,” un- 
der the more full dispensation of the 


Gospel, “ will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, saith the Lord, and ye 
shall be clean, a new heart also will 
I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you; I will take away 
the stony heart, and give you an 
heart of flesh,” a heart of tender- 
ness, and aptness to be wrought 
upon by the word of truth; “ and 
I will put my spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, 
and ye shall keep my judgements, 
and do them.” Compare these 
words with the promise of our Lord, 
which though applicable in its full 
and primary intention only to his 
more immediate Disciples, may yet 
become under this limitation a sure 
anchor of hope to all throughout all 
ages, that would become his true 
and faithful followers. “ I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now ;” your pre- 
judices and the unprepared state of 
your minds render you incapable of 
that instruction, which you shall here- 
after receive. ‘* Howbeit when He, 
the spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all [necessary ] truth.” 

How fully this promise was ac- 
complished let the day of Pente- 
cost testify, when more than three 
thousand souls, struck by the in- 
stance of miraculous power exhi- 
bited in the persons of the Apostles, 
and “ pricked to the heart” by the 
forcible address of St. Peter, and 
yielding to the efficacy of the divine 
grace, that was thus working out- 
wardly by the mouth ofthe Apostle, 
and the gift of tongues, and inwardly 
by its most secret influence on their 
hearts, “ were added to the Church.” 
Let the Gentiles of Antioch testify, 
of whom “ as many as were ordained 
to eternal life,” as many as were 
fitly disposed and qualified for the 
Gospel to take root in their hearts 
by the workings of the Holy Spirit, 
believed and became Christians : 
let the noble and ingenuous Berzeans 
testify, who receiving the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searching 
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the Scriptures daily, believed also : 
yea, let the positive declaration and 
experience of the Apostle testify, 
where he says, “I give you to un- 
derstand, Brethren, that no man can 
say, that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost,” and “I cease 
not to make mention of you in my 
prayers, that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him, the eyes of your understand- 
ing being enlightened, that ye may 
know what is the hope of his calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of 
his inheritance in the saints, and 
what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power to us-ward who believe.” 
In a word, it is by the workings of 
the Spirit, that we can alone hope to 
become fit to receive the knowledge 


of God, and “discern the things of 


the Spirit of God,” for “ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liber- 
ty,’—liberty from the thraldom 
of impure desires and the entangling 
cares of the world,—liberty from the 
shackles of prejudice and the ob- 
si nacy of ignorance,—liberty from 
‘hat pride of intellect, that makes 
its own narrow views the boundary 
of all knowledge, essays to weigh 
the wisdom of the infinite and all- 
perfect God in the balance of its 
finite, weak, and unsteady judg- 
ment, and, closing the eye to the 
sunshine of revelation, leaves its de- 
luded followers to grope their way 
by the glimmering taper of human 
reason. 


—the 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
CONVERSION OF A CALVINIST. 


We recollect to have seen, not long 
since, in a religious periodical publi- 
cation, au article under the title of 
the ** Conversion of an Arminian,” 
in which it appeared to be the object 
of the writer to convey the idea, that 
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salvation is attainable only on the 
ground of belief in the peculiar doc- 
trines of Calvin. How far the fol- 
lowing communication may be con- 
sidered as a set-off agaiust that arti- 
cle, it is not for us to conjecture. 
The case which it relates, 1s one of 
very common occurrence; and tus, 
wedoubt not, is a faithful narrative 
of facts. It is worthy of remark, 
that our correspondent, in one impui- 
tant particular, dilfersmateriaily trom 
the writer of the article above refer- 
red to. He does not suggest the 
idea, that no man can be saved, who 
holds to opimions different from his 
own. ExpiToRs. 


In giving the reader an account of 
my cunversion trom the tenets of 
Calvinism, it will be proper in the 
first place, to mention the circum- 
stances which led me to believe them. 

Born of Calvinistic parents, edu- 
cated in schools where 1 was taught 
that “ God hath foreordained what- 
soever comes to pass,” was a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Bible, sur- 
rounded by people professing the 
same creed, and hearing no other 
sentiments trom the pulpit; it can- 
not be considered wonderful that my 
youthful mind should embrace the 
system protounded and explained in 
the Westminster divines’ catechism, 
and in many other treaties of the 
same cast. For the honor of the 
neighborhoed when | was brought 
up, it contained many private fami- 
lies and several Christians. They 
were, however, generally of the con- 
gregational order, and of course, 
thorough-going Calvinists. My re 
lations were such exclusively ; and 
although there were a few Episco- 
palians ia the neighbourhood, I was 
deterred from having any familiar 
intercourse with them, lest these 
“ deluded bigots,” as they were usu- 
ally termed, might contaminate the 

urity of these religious sentiments 
which Ll had imbibed in my earliest 
days, and which “grew with my 
growth, and strengthened with my 
strength.” 
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My family lived at a considerable 
distance from the meeting-house ; 
and it having so happened on Sun- 
day when I was sent to meeting, 
that the minister was unable to offi- 
ciate. I ventured, with a few oth- 
ers, tostop at an episcopal church, 
which was that day open for divine 
service,—though the society was so 
small, that a clergyman was em- 
ployed but a third part of the time. 
This was the first time I had ever 
been inside of a Church ; and I was 
careful to conceal the knowledge of 
this departure from correct rules, 
from my parents, through fear of a 
severe reprimand, or something ev- 
en more to be dreaded. I had beea 
told much about church-books be- 
fore; but had never seen one, as 
they were extremely rare, and were 
seldom to be met with, except in the 
families of churchmen. Although 
a boy of twelve years, yet a remark- 
able old gentleman very kindly of- 
fered me a seat, and, to my surprize, 
handed me a prayer-book. As the 
service had not yet commenced, I 
gratified my curiosity, by a hasty pe- 
rusal of the book; but what was my 
astonishment, to find it so much 
made up of parts of the Bible!— 
What! said I to myself, the Lord’s 
Prayer in a church-book ; as well as 
many entire chapters of the Old and 
New Testaments, and the whole 
book of Psalms verbatim ? 

Duiing the service, which soon 
commenced, I was struck with the 
propriety and decorum which mark- 
ed the devotions of the congrega- 
tion. True there was something 
very odd to me, in the circumstance 
of the people’s so frequently pro- 
nouncing in an audible voice “ A- 
men ;” and in their joining in the 
public worship, by way of responses. 
But when the Priest came to pro- 
nounce the declaration of absolu- 
tion, the effect upon my mind was 
inconceivable. What! thought I, 
a mere worm of the dust presume to 
forgive sins? The very idea, filled 
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my mind with horror. I then recol- 
lected to have heard our pious min- 
ister, when on a visit at my father’s, 
relate the same circumstance. He 
said, “the church priests always 
forgive the sins of the congregation, 
or at least attempt it, in imitation of 
the Church of Rome ;” at the same 
time, adding, that “he had no 
doubt they were guilty of blasphe- 
my. But (he continued) what else 
can we expect of people who expect 
to get to heaven by the meritof their 
good works ?” 

Well, thought I, if this is the wor- 
ship of Churchmen, it is no wonder 
we are forbidden to frequent their 
churches. In short, I could hardly 
contain myself until “ church was 
out ;” and, without noticing careful- 
ly the whole of the exceptionable 
article, or perusing it with attention, 
as I ought to have done, I closed the 
book, and laid it dewn upon the 
seat. The old gentleman perceived 
that I was agitated, and seemed to de- 
sire to know the cause ; and as soon 
as the service was ended, enquired of 
me, with much earnestness, the cause 
of my laying down the book. Be- 
ing buta child, and not wishing to 
disclose the real cause, I excused the 
matter as well as I could, and, on 
leaving the church, involuntarily 
said within myself, “ this is the first, 
and it shall be the last time, that I 
will even enter the doors of an epis- 
copal church.” 

Not deeming it advisable that one 
family should know where I had 
been, I, like good Mary, resolved to 
keep all these things, and ponder 
them in my heart; and possessing an 
inquisitive turn of mind, I often re- 
flected upon the incidents of that 
day. Is it possible, that these Church 
people really believe that their priests 
do, or can forgive sins? In the 
public devotions, they appear sedate, 
pious, and not wanting in zeal, and 
in private life, I find them, so far as 
I have had opportunities to observe, 
sober, discreet, and honest, and as 
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kind, benevolent, and charitable te 
the poor, as Christians of any other 
persuasion. How, then, am [I to 
account for their entertaining the 
monstrous idea, that their priesis can 
forgive sins’ Such were my reflec- 
tions; and they perplexed my mind 
for some months—it being hard to 
say. which they excited most, pity 
for the deluded mortals themselves, 
or abhorrence of their supposed 
abominations. 

Our congregational minister, who, 
to do him justice, was a man of very 
handsome talents, and on whose 
preaching I constantly attended, 
was what the world calls a “ high- 
toned Calvinist”—inculcating, in 
most of -his sermons, the doctrine of 
total depravity—the utter impossi- 
bility of man’s doing any thing tow- 
ards obtaining salvation—not un- 
frequently comparing his hearers to 
the posts and pillars of the meeting- 
house dead to all intents and pur- 
poses—warning them that the pray- 
ers of the sinner were an abomina- 
tion to the Lord,—and yet, at the 
same time, urging upon them the 
absolute necessity of prayer and 
good works. I remember some re- 
markable expressions in one of his 
sermons, which caused me some 
anxiety: as I had become alarmed 
for the salvation of my soul ; it be- 
ing a season of great enquiry and se- 
rious conversation among the mem- 
bers of his church and congregation, 
many of whom attended night meet- 
ings in the neighbourhood of our 
family. “ He that believeth, and is 
baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not, shall be damned” — 
was his text. “ Now, my brethren,” 
said he in the course of his remarks 
on this passage— you see that if 
you do not believe the gospel, you 
will certainly be lost forever ; hell 
will be your portion; and devils and 
damned spirits your companions. 
Alas! who can endure the thought, 
that any of you should be sent to 
this dreadful place of torment? But 
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you will ask, what must we do to be 
saved? I answer, you can do noth- 
ing : you have no part in the matter : 
you are as incapable of doing any 
thing to avert this dire catastrophe, 
as the pillars of this house. Noth- 
ing but sovereign grace can save 
you; and towards obtaining this 
grace, you can do nothing.” Al- 
though this was only the common 
language of our minister, yet in 
consequence of the peculiar state 
of my mind, the effect upon my 
feelings was unusually great. What ! 
said I, an agent commanded to do a 
particular act, and yet not able to 
perform it? Can this be the lan- 
guage of the scriptures ? No soon- 
er had I returned to my home, than 
I took up my Bible, in order to ex- 
amine it for myself ; and with min- 
gled emotions of surprise and joy, 
I found, after many hours spent dur- 
ing several subsequent days, that 
the scripture every where revealed a 
conditional religion ; and in no place 
could I find a promise of salvation, 
that was not coupled with one or all 
of the great conditions of faith, re- 
pentance, and obedience. From 
this examination, it appeared to me, 
that our minister was either mista- 
ken, or else laid the whole stress on 
one or two passages of scripture, to 
the exclusion of all the rest. 

At this period, my situation was 
truly alarming ; for if what one min- 
ister taught me to believe, was really 
true, and if the divine character was 
fairly represented in the few books 
to which I had access, it was evident 
that my future condition was already 
fixed—that no art of mine could al 
ter an eternal decree, and that, God 
having  foreordained whatsoever 
comes to pass,” the eternal state of 
all mankind was sealed by the decree 
of fate. 

As my parents were unable or 
unwilling to discourse much on these 
topics, I determined to consult some 
of our pious neighbours ; and accor- 
dingly called on an elderly person, 
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professedly of great piety, and stated 
my difficulties without reserve. The 
old gentleman, said my case was not 
anovel one, as many others who:n 
he had known had experienced much 
the same difficulties : But, added he, 


thoy ave generally, after some time 


spent in reading religious books, 
found every thing clear. But, am I 
to believe, I asked, that God hath 
decreed all things from the founda- 
tion of the world? Most certainly, 
he replied, you, my young friend, 
can do nothing to save yourself. But 
why, then, hath Christ said “ work 
while the day lasts?” If I have no- 
thing to do, what do you say to the 
parable of the labourers? They 
worked, and received every man his 
wages. Ah! you don’t know how 
to apply the scriptures, was the 
consoling language of the godly 
man. Youhad better go and see 
our minister: He will clear up the 
matter, and make all things plain to 
you. 

I went accordingly, and begged 
the minister to explain the meaning 
of certain passages of the Bible, 
which I pointed out to him. Still, 
however, all was dark. He gave 
me no satisfaction. ‘There was so 
much mystery in his manner of ex- 
pressing himself on these topics, 
that the subject itself was either 
far above my comprehension, or he 
did not possess a very ready and ea- 
sy way of conveying his ideas. He 
talked much of sovereign grace— 
the natural man understandeth not 
the things of God—the carnal mind 
is enmity against God, and is not 
subject to thelaw of God, neither in- 
deed can be. I enquired of him, 
whether the spirit of God moved 
upon the hearts and affections of all 
mankind, whether regenerated or 
born again, or not? He said, no—it 
dwelt only in the hearts of the faith- 
ful. Why, then, F asked, did Ste- 
phen accuse the Jews of the crime 
of having resisted the Holy Ghost ? 
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He said that was an extraordinary 
case ; but advised me to continue to 
read the Bible and to pray often.— 
Pray ! said I—but you say, that all 
things are foreordained—fixed by 
an eternal decree. I cannot pray, 
if it is decreed that I shall not. He 
shook his head ; and I left him, as 
little satisfied as when [ left his aged 
parishioner. 

At this crisis, I recollected the 
Church Prayer Book, and determin- 
ed, be the consequences what they 
might, to obtain one. With this 
view, I called on the same person, 
who had treated me with so much 
kindness, when I went the half day 
to Church; and to him I unbosomed 
myself, in so frank a manner, that 
it excited some little surprize. He 
received me with much civility, and 
remarked that he was happy to have 
it in his power to give me the infor- 
mation which I professed so much 
to want. I enquired whether Church 
people believed in the decrees of 
God, and in fore-ordination, as it is 
explained in the Calvinistic plat- 
forms. The good old man smiled, 
and observed, that I was not the 
first one who had come to him, with 
questions of this nature. With re- 
spect to these matters, he replied, we 
make the scriptures the rule of our 
faith. We believe that every person’s 
future happiness, is suspended on the 
conditions promulgated in the gospel. 
We have nothing to do with secret 
decrees. It is enough for us to know 
what the revealed will of God is. 
The doctrine, which appears to have 
given you so much alarm, evidently 
makes man a mere machine without 
volition ; and of course without re- 
sponsibility. Thisis not all; for as 
the scriptures plainly teach, that there 
is such a thing as sin in the world, 
the dectrine of Calvinism (another 
word for fatalism) makes God the 
author of sin. After much conver 
sation of this kind, he proposed to 
lend me some books which micht 
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not only enlighten my mind on these 
subjects, but also give me useful in- 
formation with regard to the general 
principles of the Church. I took, 
among others, “ Daubeny’s Guide 
tothe Church,” a work which he 
requested me to read with great care 
and attention. I also begged the 
favor of a Prayer-Book, for a few 
days; and requested him to turn to 
the declaration of absolution. He 
did so, and after reading and ex- 
plaining it to me, I found there was 
nothing in the least degree objec- 
tionable in the passage which had 
before struck my mind so unfavora- 
bly. 

It was with difficulty, however, 
that I could find opportunity to read 
the books which had been lent me, 
as I deemed it imprudent to suffer 
any of the family to know that they 
were in my possession. 

As usual, I constantly attended on 
the preaching of our congregational 
minister ; but the more I heard him 
attempt to explain the mysteries of 
his scheme of religion, the more ab- 
surd and erroneous did it appear to 
my mind. Why, said I, after hear- 
ing him preach what was styled a 
very searching discourse—why do 
you urge upon your hearers the duty 
of becoming religious, when, in the 
very next breath, you insist, with so 
much emphasis, that they can make 
no advances in the path of duty— 
no, not even make an attempt with- 
out the special aid of divine grace ; 
Nay, the very prayers offered up by 
the unregenerate for obtaining this 
grace, are upon your scheme, an 
abomination in the sight of God. 

At length, convinced of the im- 
propriety of attending upon the 
preaching of doctrines, which, I 
could not believe, were founded up- 
on the scriptures of truth, I came 
to the determination to plead some 
excuse for not going to meeting, that 
I might have the mere leisure to 
peruse the borrowed books, and es- 


pecially the ‘ Guide to the Church.” 
This book I found to contain the 
most masterly arguments in favor of 
the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land ; arguments, which I have of- 
ten invited the ablest congregation- 
alists to answer, but which none of 
them, to my knowledge, have been 
willing to undertake. 

Having now become satisfied of 
the utter futility of any further at- 
tempts to convince my mind of the 
truth, or consistency of the tenets of 
Calvinism, I have embraced the 
doctrines of the Church, as being 
most agreeable to the dictates of 
common sense, and more especially 
to the only true standard of Christ- 
ian faith, the Bible. I now, blessed 
be God, enjoy the important privi- 
leges which religion affords, and 
which the world can never take 
away. 

Should this hasty memoir prove 
instrumental in exciting a spirit of 
enquiry among the young; and if 
they may be thereby induced to ex- 
amine with candor both sides of the 
question, laying aside prejudice and 
preconceived opinions ; the writer 
will not think his time thrown away. 
For if mankind will carefully and 
faithfully “‘ read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” the holy scriptures, 
there is little danger of their resting 
in erroneous opinions. 


—— 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
( Continued. ) 
The discipline of the Church will 


follow its government. If three or- 
ders constitute the governors of the 
Church, they are the persons, who 
must administer its government, and 
secure its discipline. The history 
of the Church will clearly shew, that 
the discipline as well as government 
have been vested in the hands of the 
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priesthood. Who else can govern 
the Church, but those who are com- 
missioned for that purpose? Who 
are to administer its ordinances, but 
those, who are duly empowered and 
commissioned ? 

To the Bishops and Clergy are 
committed the keys of the Church. 
«¢ What they faithfully bind on earth, 
is bound in heaven; and what they 
daly loose on earth, is loosed in heav- 
en.” They are commissioned to 
preach the Gospel—to administer 
the ordinances—to admit members 
by baptism—to declare to the peni- 
tent the absolution and remission of 
their sins—and to exclude the perse- 
veringly wicked and _ incorrigible. 
In such cases, if they act on true and 
correct principles, their Heavenly 
Father, no doubt, will ratify their 
doings in Heaven. 

The history of the external state of 
the Christian Church may demand 
some remarks She has experienced 
pleasant days of prosperity; but she 
has met with most cruel persecutions. 
in the three first centuries, christians 
had to contend with the violence of 
bigotry, the learning of philosophy, 
and the arm of the civil magistrate. 
The heathen priests were unwilling 
to see pagan temples converted into 
Christian Churches. Hence, the 
first christians, being opposed to 
idols, were branded as Atheists and 
enemies to all civil government. 
Hence, the faggot and the wheel 
were kept in constant operation. 
But notwithstanding these bloody 
persecutions, christianity still spread 
and gained vast numbers of prose- 
lytes. It is the opinion of Mosheim, 
that miracles were wrought by christ- 
jans untill the 4th and 5th centuries. 
But the purity of their doctrines, and 
the innocence of their lives contribu- 
ted much to the propagation of chris- 
tianity. The Roman Emperor Con- 
stantine embraced christianity in the 
beginning of the 4th century, and 
christianity became the established 
22 
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religion of the Roman Empire. 
Christians then enjoyed a general 
peace, untill the Goths and Vandals 
invaded the Roman Empire, and 
conquered Europe. These untutor- 
ed savages had no relish for the re- 
finements of civilization, nor the ten- 
der mercies of christianity. Wher- 
ever they went, they commenced 
war on arts, science, and religion. 
Clovis, king of France, was the 
first of the Gothic or Vandal ‘race, 
who embraced the christian religion. 
Hence, the titles, “ Eldest Son of 
the Church,” and “ Most Christian 
Majesties,” have been given to the 
kings of France. Even the Sara- 
cens persecuted Arians or Trintari- 
ans, justas they found it most sub- 
servient to their temporal power. 
Christianity was not triumphant in 
all parts of Europe, untill the 9th or 
10th century. Even in Persia, 
Tartary, and Asia, christianity gain- 
ed a footing ; but it was altogether, 
or nearly extinguished by cruel per- 
secutions. For several centuries 
past, christianity as such, has expe- 
rienced but little or no persecution 
from the civil powers or governments 
of the world. The Author of our 
religion recommended peace and 
union among his followers. But it 
is a painful subject to record the di- 
visions and animosities of christians 
among themselves. ‘The primitive 
church was noted for unity and con- 
cord. But in the 4th century, Ari- 
us, a Presbyter in Africa, produced 
the first conspicuous division in the 
Church. He taught, that our Sav- 
iour was not God, or a Divine Per- 
son of the Trinity : but only a crea- 
ted finite being. He allowed him to 
be avery exalted person, the first 
of God’s creation, and exalted above 
the highest angels. But as he was 
a mere creature, limited and depend- 
ant, he could make no a’onement 
for the sins of mankind. This doc- 
trine, so flattering to the pride of the 
philosophic mind, gained immense 
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numbers of followers in Africa, and 
the Eastern Church. He was oppo- 
sed by Athanasius, and finally died 
a violent and painful death. His 
death was considered by many, asa 
jadgment from Heaven, for the here- 
sy he had propagated: but more 
probably, he was poisoned by his en- 
emies. Arianism was put down, 
and the doctrine of the Trinity gain- 
ed the ascendancy. 

Origin was a prodigy in human 
learning: but he occasioned great 


disputes in the Church for several . 


ages. By mixing the doctrines of 
Platonism with religion, he injured 
the cause of christianity. He taught 
a disparity of the Trinity—that man- 
kind are punished in this life, for the 
sins they had committed in a prev- 
jous state of existence—that the soul 
of Christ was united to the world be- 
fore his incarnation—that the dam- 
ned will be liberated from punish- 
ment—and that Christ again will be 
crucified in bell, in order to save the 
devils. 

The Nestosians constituted a re- 
putable branch of christians. They 
introduced christianity into China, in 
the 7th century. They were follow- 
ers of Nestorius, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. He believed in the 
hypostasis of Christ, i. e. three per- 
sons. He acknowledged the union of 
divine and human nature; but he 
maintained that this union was not a 
union of nature or person, but only 
an union of will and affection. 

This numerous class of christians 
lived in the East, in Persia, Arabia, 
China, Egypt, India, and Tartary. 
They would never acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, 
and have done much good in the 
East. The disciples of St. Thomas 
in the East-Indies, are supposed to 
have descended from the Nestori- 
ans. 


(To be continued. ) 
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For the Chu:chman’s Magazine. 
ON PAROCHIAL VISITATIONS. 


Messrs. Epirors, 

As most of you are clergymen, I 
think I can rely on you to publish 
the few remarks I send you, on a de- 
partment of ministerial duty, which, 
I believe, clergymen in general dis- 
charge with less satisfaction to their 
people, than most others connected 
with their office—I mean parochial 
visitations. I believe there are few 
clergymen, even among the most 
conscientious, who are not often 
pained at heart by the complaints, 
and almost the reproaches of their 
people, for not visiting so much as 
they ought. These expostulations 
are meant, no doubt, in kindness ; 
but when the poor pastor finds him- 
self accused at every door, of “ be- 
ing a great stranger”—of “ having 
forgotten them”—of “ not having 
called for a great while,” the repe- 
tition of the charge, with the conse- 
quent apologies, becomes burthen- 
some in the extreme; the pleasure 
as well as profit of parochial visits 
is greatly diminished, and it re- 
quires a considerable share of christ- 
jan philosophy to perform them 
with a good grace. 

Few laymen, I presume, are ac- 
curately acquainted with the extent 
of duties imposed on a clergyman, 
who has the charge of an exten- 
sive parish, They acknowledge, 
perhaps, that he has considerable 
todo ; but take him on the whole 
to be a man of much leisure. Of 
the exhausting and debilitating ef- 
fects of prolonged study in the com- 
position of sermons, they can, of 
course, know but little. They have 
no suspicion that the feelings of the 
labourer, who retreats tired to his 
dwelling when his day’s work is 
done, are enviable feelings, when 
compared with those of the student, 
worn down, and shattered, and debil- 
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itated to the last degree, by the fa- 
tigues which usually follow a course 
of mental exertion. “ Men err in 
nothing,” says Cecil, “ more than 
in the estimate which they make of 
human labour.” Describing im his 
lively way the estimate which men 
made of his labours in his study, 
he says,—“ ‘he makes a sermon on 
the Saturday—he gets into his stu- 
dy—he walks from end to end—he 
scribbles on a scrap of paper—he 
throws it away, and scribbles on 
another—he takes snuff—he sits 
down—scribbles again—walks a- 
bout.’—The man cannot see that 
here is an exhaustion of the spirit, 
which, at night, will leave me worn 
to the extremity of endurance.—He 
cannot see the numberless efforts of 
mind, which are crossed, and stifled, 
and recoil on the spirits; like the 
fruitless efforts of a traveller to get 
firm footing among the ashes on the 
steep sides of Mount tna.” 

Were these labours less than they 
are, we should not so often have to 
read the melancholy tale of prom- 
ising young men cut down in the 
beginning of a career of useful ex- 
ertion—of theirffalling martyrs to the 
pursuit of knowledge, and eminent 
usefulness in their profession. But 
they are labours, of which the ma- 
jor part of a congregation can be 
supposed to know litt'e or nothing. 
They are unseen—they are not fully 
taken into account; and therefore 
plead little in excuse for the minis- 
ter’s not being so much with his 
people as they think he might. 

Besides, the man has perhaps 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
families on his list of parishoners, 
each of whom has equal claims on 
his attention. Now, it might rea- 
sonably be claimed as a piece of jus- 
tice towards him, that his people 
should take the trouble to compute 
hew many times in the year he can 
make the entire circuit in his visit- 
ings, allowing at the same time for 
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those multiplied special calls of duty 
which must be attended to. They 
should remember also, that, wheth- 
er indisposed in health; with buoy- 
ant spirits, or with spirits worn 
down with anxiety and mental la- 
bour, he is expected to be at his 
post on a Sunday, prepared to give 
his customary discourses, whether 
they are there to hear him or not. If 
he has spent his week, or any con- 
siderable part of it in visiting, his 
people may be gratified by it, but 
his sermons will neither be very pro- 
found nor edifying. 

There can be no doubt but that 
the members of a congregation are 
pleased with the attention of a be- 
loved pastor; and the desire of 
rendering himself useful, as well as 
the pleasure of a pastoral intercourse 
with his people, will, at all times, be 
a sufficient inducement to visit them 
as often as his other duties will per- 
mit. The people ought to be per- 
suaded of this; nor can they, in 
justice, constitute themselves judges 
of what hecan perform in the way 
of visiting without prejudice to the 
other departments of his duty.— 
* The lips of the priest should keep 
knowledge ; for the people seek the 
law at his mouth.”? He cannot be 
expected to rise even to mediocrity 
in his profession, without giving a 
considerable portion ef his time to 
study ; and so long as the people 
are persuaded that he is labouring 
for their good, they ought to be will- 
ing to relinquish the pleasure of see- 
ing him more frequently at their 
houses, than is consistent with the 
successful prosecution of his studies. 

On the other hand, the advantages 
of persenal intercourse with his peo- 
ple are sogreat, that he will seize ev- 
ery opportunity of enforcing in pri- 
vate what has been delivered from 
the pulpit, and “testify from house 
to house, repentance towards God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
He “will not cease to warn every 
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one day and night,” but * be instant 
in season, and out of season;” at 
stated times, and when opportunities 
of doing good occur ; not forcing ad- 
vice upon persons when it is more 
likely to do harm than good, but 
watching for the mollia tempora fan- 
di, the happy vecasitons of speaking 
and admonishing with effect. “A 
chief reason,” says the admirable 
Secker, whose two last charges to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Canter- 
bury ought to lie on the table of ev- 
ery minister—* a chief reason, why 
we have so little hold on our people 
is, that we converse with them so lit- 
tle, as watchmen over their souls. 
The pastors of the foreign protest- 
ants outdo us greatly in this respect, 
and are honoured in proportion.— 
The Romish priests have their laity 
under their hands, on one account or 
another, almost continually, and ac- 
quire by it an absolute dominion over 
them. Both the old dissenters from 
our Church, and those who are now 
forming new separations, gain and 
preserve a surprising influence 
among their followers by persodnal 
religious intercourse. Why should 
not we learn from them ?” 

By stating this part of the clergy- 
man’s duty, } hope I shall clear my- 
self of the suspicion of pleading the 
cause of an indolent minister, who 
thinks he has nothing more to do 
than to appear in his pulpit at the 
stated hours of service. I have 
merely wished to suggest to a class 
of your readers, the variety and ex- 
tent of a clergyman’s engagements ; 
and that, although he may be pre- 
vented from holding as much person- 
al imtercourse with his people as 
both he and they could desire, he 
may still be watching for their souls 
with all the painful solicituae of one, 
who feels that he must give an ac- 
count. 


Diakonos. 


For the Charchman's Magazine. 


HOLY DAYS.—No. IV. 
( Concluded. ) 


But that our fasts may be accep- 
table unto God, besides cultivating 
this humility of soul, 

3. We must also take care that 
we fast from all sin. This is the 
true and only fast, which will bring 
and keep us in favor with God.— 
Without this, our humility will be in 
vain, our penitence, mockery. It 
were preposterous in the last degree, 
that he who is mourning and fast- 
ing on account of sin, should at the 
same time indulge in sin; that he 
who is sorrowful, should willingly 
retain and cherish the very cause of 
all his sorrow ; that while he is in 
the very act of professing his solemn 
renunciation of iniquity, he should 
yet permit it to defile his heart, or 
disgrace his conduct. Sins commit- 
ted at such times, are doubly hein- 
ous and inexcusable in the siglit of 
God: foi they are proofs that our 
fasting is not of the right kind, is not 
unto God; but merely outward, 
pharisaical and hypocritical. They 
show that our desire is less to please 
the Creator, than to obtain the good 
opinion of his creatures. They 
evince that we forget his eye search- 
eth out the secret things of our hearts, 
and that, although we may deceive 
our fellow men, it is as impossible 
to effect, as it is impious to attempt 
a deception upon the Most High. 

4. At these seasons, we should 
earnestly seek to settle all unfortu- 
nate divisions and difficulties that 
may exist between ourselves, or be- 
tween our friends, and others. ‘To 
those whom we have offended, we 
should make all due acknowledg- 
ments, and sue for pardon. ‘To 
those whom we have injured, resti- 
tution must be made, if in eur power. 
For if we neglect these things, the 
solemn question will be put by our 
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Judge, have ye atall fasted unto 
me? How can we fast unto Him, 
how can we humble our souls at his 
footstool, and supplicate his forgive- 
ness and mercy, if we permit a 
haughty spirit to possess us—if we 
cherish a contemptible pride in our 
hearts, which forbids us to confess 
our faults unto men, which prevents 
reconciliation with our brother ? God 
will never accept our services, when 
performed with such unchristian and 
unsubdued tempers. ‘This our Sav- 
iour hath plainly taught us—7f thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift. Thus we perceive the neces- 
sity of being at peace with man, if 
we would obtain the peace of God. 
How then shall any of us dare in- 
trude into his sacred presence, with 
the offering of fasting and prayer, 
while there exists enmity, contention, 
disunion, or any the least matter of 
disliking and strife between us and 
others—while hatred, or envy, or 
jealousy is rooted in our breasts—or 
while the wound which we have in- 
flicted on our neighbour, still rankles 
unremedied? It is a presumption 
which will surely be repulsed—go 
thy way ; first be reconciled to thy 
brother. If we cannot forgive, and 
love, and be at peace with each oth- 
er, neither can we hope the forgive- 
ness, the love, and the peace of our 
heavenly Father; for these are the 
unalterable conditions, upon which 
his favors are promised. Our Lord 
did not instruct us to pray indefinite- 
ly for the pardon of our sins; but 
that God might forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgave those who 
trespassed against us: And St. John 
says, this is the message that ye 
heard from the beginning, that we 
should love one another. Let us 
then, when we fast, show our sincer- 
ity by heartily forgiving all our ene- 
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mies, and seeking their forgiveness. 
This must be done without any res- 
ervation. We must not except one 
or two, who have more offended us 
than the rest; deeming them too bad 
to be forgiven: for have even the 
worst of them sinned against us, 
more than we against God: Or are 
they more undeserving of our com- 
passion, than we of God's? But as 
we would wish Him to forgive us, so 
must we forgive them,—treely and 
entirely, and not for a limited time 
only, but forever; never again upon 
the same grounds or for the same of- 
fences, resuming our anger and con- 
tentions, but obliterating and forget- 
ting them, as if they had never been. 
Ali debts must be cancelled, and our 
brother perfectly reconciled. ‘Then 
with a clear and approving con- 
science, may we go to the altar, and 
with a good hope offer up our gift 
unto the Lord. 

5. Some of the rues for the obser- 
vance of festivals and of fasts, are 
necessarily general, and common to 
both. Such is the duty of reconcile- 
ment with enemies ; and also, which 
I would have particularly mention, 
the great and oft-enjoined duty of 
alms giving, and liberality, as well 
to the poor as to institutions c ‘alculated 
for public benefit. A man will scarce- 
ly be able to conceive how extensive- 
ly useful he may become in this way, 
how much good he may do, how 
much misery he may alleviate, how 
many blessings he may dispense, and 
how rich a treasure he may lay up 
for himself in heaven. But on this 
weighty subject, let us listen to the 
voice of the Almighty himself, speak- 
ing by his prophet Isaiah—Is not 
this the fast that I have chosen? Is 
it not to deal thy bread to the hun- 
gry,and that thou bring the poor that 
are cast out to thy house? when 
thou seest the naked that thou cover 
him? Then shall thy light break 
forth as the morning. Then shalt 
‘thou call, and the Lord shall an- 
swer : thou shalt cry, and He shail 
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say, Here lam. Andif thou draw 
out thy soul to the hungry, and sat- 
isfy the afflicted soul; then shall 
thy light rise in obscurity, and thy 
darkness be as the noon-day Ex- 
alted was the opinion entertained by 
the ancient Fathers of alms-giving. 
It has been ranked with fasting, su- 
pereminent above all other good 
works, towards attaining the blessing 
of God. Some writers have said, 
that alms-giving is one of the wings, 
and fasting the other, upon which 
our prayers are infallibly wafted in- 
to the Divine audience. 

6, On days of fasting, if we are 
able, we should abstain from all 
kinds of bodily nourishment. But if 
infirmity of health will not permit to- 
tal abstinence, we can fast by subsist- 
ing upon food inferior, both in kind 
and quantity, to our usual allowance. 
It is a mistaken notion with some, 
that a mere change of diet may con- 
Stitute a fast. ‘They will perhaps 
abstain from flesh, but feast upon 
fish—they will deny themselves 
seme things, but satiate their appe- 
tites with othes. Thisis no fast. 
It is bearing no cross. It is not 
grieving and subduing our appetites 
and passions, mortifying the flesh, 
and crucifying it with the corrupt 
desires, the affections and lusts there- 
of. It is turning from one pleasant 
thing and from one indulgence to 
another. It is merely a change— 
the introduction of variety, which 
they spare no pains to render at least 
not disagreeable. But fasting is 
erievous to our nature and hard to 
be borne, otherwise it were of no 
use. During our fasts, we must in- 
discriminately reject all kinds of del- 
icacies. Nor should we spoil the ab- 
stinence of the day bya plentif. | 
morning feast, or the indulgence of 
an evening banquet. St. Austin, in 
one of his Sermons, telis us of some 
men, that they “ fast, not to diminish 
their wonted voracity by temper- 
ance, but by deferring a meal to in- 
crease their immoderate greediness. 
For when the time of refreshment 


comes, they rush to their plentiful 
tables like beasts to their mangers.” 
In one of the Homilies of Caesarius 
Arelatensis, it is well said, “ There 
is no profit in keeping a long fast all 
the day, if afterward a man over- 
whelm his soul either with the deli- 
cacy of his meat, or the abundance 
of it.” Our refreshments at the end 
of a fast, should be sober and plain, 
and used with temperance and mod- 
eration. 

7. Those who are prevented by 
bodily weakness from fasting at all, 
will on this account incur blame 
from neither God nor man. But 
they must perform all the otber du- 
ties which are the accompaniments 
or constituents of fasting, and te 
which their infirmities will be no 
hindrance :—Such are reconciliation 
with enemies; casting out of their 
minds a!l evil passions, as pride, en- 
vy and revenge; dereliction of bad 
habits ; good resolutions, and con- 
sequent reformation of life ; liberal 
giving of alms, and other good deeds, 
which still lie in their power. St. 
Chrysostom thus addresses one of 
this class: “ Thou hast not fasted, 
by reason of the weakness of thy 
body : But why art thou not recon- 
ciled to thine enemies ? Canst thou 
pretend bodily infirmity here? If 
thou retainest hatred and envy, 
what apology canst thou make? In 
such crimes as these, thou canst not 
fly to the refuge of bodily weak- 
ness.” If therefore we were pre- 
vented by any necessity from keep- 
ing the fast entire, let us by all 
means strictly and conscientiously 
observe itso far as we are able.— 
Nothing more than this is required. 

Finally, I would remark, that it is 
constantly our duty to bring under 
the body, and keep it in subjection 
to the spirit. ‘To this important 
purpose, nothing is more eminently 
conducive, than true and frequent 
fasting. And although the endu- 
rance of this is grievous, yet the re- 
ward is glorious. As almost every 
thing on earth, which is considered 
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great, and noble, and worthy of our 
pursuit, cannot be attained without 
much labor and difficulty ; so nei- 
ther can the saints arrive to perfec- 
tion, but through labours and _hard- 
ships, sufferings and much tribula- 
tion. Christ hath taught us without 
ambiguity, that the attainment of ho- 
liness and heaven, is inconsistent 
with a life of indolence or of ease. 
We must endure hardships and tri- 
als of various kinds, and endure them, 
and even rejoice in them, as good 
soldiers of the Cross. We must 
strive or rather agonize, to enter in 
at the strait gate. Few virtues are 
so frequently inculcated in the New 
Testament, as perseverance in la- 
bours, patience in aflictions and suf- 
ferings, firmness in self-denial, and 
fortitude in adversity. With these 
the true christian will arm himself, 
and prepare to fight, like St. Paul, a 
good fight. He will go forth upon 
his destined journey, he will enter 
upon the race that lies before him, 
seeking rather than avoiding occa- 
sions to subdue the body by fastings 
and hardships; knowing that “ by 
how much more our outward man 
perishes, so much more our inward 
man is renewed. For fasting re- 
strains the body, and checks and bri- 
dles its inordinate sallies ; but brigh- 
tens the faculties of the soul, and 
gives it wings to mount up and soar 
on high.” The too great inclination 
of human nature to ease and pleas- 
ure, must be counteracted, and what- 
ever may be our loss of present grat- 
ification, it will be restored unto us 
more than seven fold in spiritual and 
eternal blessings. 
LATIMER. 
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For the Churehman's Magazine. 
History of the Church in Newtown. 
( Continued. ) 


Mr. Beach commenced his appea! 


(June, 


with a quotation from Chilling- 
worth :— I find no such labour or 
difficulty in it, but that it is underta- 
ken by a man of very mean, that is, 
of my own abilities. And the rea- 
son is, because it is truth I plead for ; 
which is so strong an argument for 
itself, that it needs only light to dis- 
cover it; whereas it concerns false- 
hood and error to use disguise and 
all the fetches of art and sophistry ; 
and therefore stands in need of able 
men, to varnish it over, and hide its 
deformities.” To which he adds, 
* And first I pray God to give me a 
deep sense of his presence, the im- 
partial account he will call me to for 
every injurious expression, and that 
I may remember, in writing every 
page, that by my words I must be 
justified, or by my words I must be 
condemned.” 

Mr. Beach first laments the diffi- 
culties he must encounter, in answer- 
ing “ manifold untruths, misrepresen- 
tations and slanders:” For as the 
eye cannot see itself, and religious 
prejudices, above all others, darken 
counsel and blind the understanding, 
he was aware, from the former con- 
duct of Mr. Dickinson, that his best 
intentions would be misconstrued and 
perverted. 

After again imploring the aid and 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, he pro- 
ceeds—“ When I first cast my eye 
upon your title-page, I concluded, 
that (if beginnings were ominous) | 
might depend upon it, that a vein ot 
censoriousness ran through your 
whole performance ; for you begin 
with railing in scripture phrase, and 
apply to me 1 John ii. 19. They 
went out from us, &c. which is the 
description of antichrist and here- 
ticks of those times. You might as 
well have applied to me the descrip- 
tion of the devils, Jude 6, who kept 
not their first estate, &c. Pray, Mr, 
D. free yourself from this blind and 
bitter zeal, and tell me, whether a 
man is bound forever to continue 64 
the same opinion that he was educa. 
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ted in, whether right or wrong? If 
so, then Papists, Quakers, nay Pa- 
gans, must never change, but obsti- 
nately continue in the way of their 
fore-tathers, for fear they should be 
accounted unstable, wavering, or 
given to change.” 

After shewing that mankind in 
general embrace their religion as a 
part of their fate, temper of their cli- 
mate, or.as the creed of their ances- 
tors, without ever examining the 
ground of their faith, he adds, *“ some 
dissenters I have known of this tem- 
per. ‘They think, to read our books 
and acquaint themselves with the 
Church, is to run into temptation ; 
and, as said a mother to her son, who 
was fond of reading church books 
and going to church, you are on the 
devil’s ground. They will allow 
none to question the goodness of the 
way in which they were educated, 
because this will cause them to wa- 
ver. But St. Paul’s advice was the 
reverse of yours: He says, prove 
ali things, and then hold fast to 
that, which you, upon a thorough 
examination, find to be good. If 
your religion be too good to be ex- 
amined and tried, | am afraid it is 
too bad to be believed; and there- 
fore I have sought a better—and 
you reproach me, and every man 
that is not a slave to education. I 
have evened the scale of my judg- 
ment as much as possibly I could ; 
and, to the best of my knowledge, 
I have not allowed one grain of 
worldly motive on either side. I 
have supposed myself on the brink 
of eternity, just going into the oth- 
er world, to give up my account to 
my great judge; and must I be bran- 
ded for an antichrist, or heretick 
and apostate, because my judgment 
determines that the Church of Eng- 
land is most agreeable to the word of 
God? Ican speak in the presence 
of God, who knows my heart bet- 
ter than you do, that I would will- 
ingly turn dissenter again, if you or 
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any man living, would show ime rea- 
son for it. Butthen it must be rea- 
son (whereby I exclude not the word 
of God, the highest reason) and not 
sophistry and calumny, as you have 
hitherto used, that will convince a 
lover of truth and right. 

It is a virtue in any man to change 
his opinion or practice when he sees 
reason for it; although he were ed- 
ucated in it. So did the apostles; 
so did all the first Christians; and 
so did they who forsook the church 
of Rome. 

While every wise man will be ful- 
ly persuaded in his own mind, many 
claim the exclusive privilege of be- 
ing right ; and hold that it is unwise 
to question and examine the plat- 
“ At this 
rate,” says Mr. B., “neither infi- 
dels nor heretics may ever change, 
but must persevere in the religion 
they happened to be born to.” 

The next charge made by Mr. D. 
is in the following strange language: 
“The generality of the clergy of 
the Church (meaning the Church of 
England) are professedly Armini- 
ans; and the doctrines of original 
sin, of our justification by the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ, of 
the efficacy of the Sovereign, free 
grace of God &c. are exploded and 
ridiculed by some of the most emi- 
nent clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

This is called strange language ; 
because itis in such direct opposi- 
tion to the reiterated charge (espe- 
cially by presbyterians and congre- 
gationalists) at the present day, 
against the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, viz. that her clergy in this 
country are Arminians, but that the 
clergy of the Church in England, 
are Calvinists.* But let us hear 


*A certain lady, who belonged to a 
congregational society, some time since 
called upon an Episcopal clergyman 
for the loan of an English Prayer Book. 
Seon after, she returned it, and enqui- 
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the answer of Mr. Beach to this 
vile calumny. 

“ This is your black and horrid 
charge against the generality, yea, 
the most eminent of our clergy, even 
Dr. Tillotson, Dr. Sharp, Dr. Bar- 
row, &c. Some of the greatest di- 
vines and best preachers, that have 
appeared since the reformation.— 
And what evidence do you give to 
support this dreadful charge? Why 
nothing but the word of that gentle- 
man, who affirmed before many wit- 
nesses, that the doxology in the con- 
clusion of the Lord’s Prayer, was not 
in the Common Prayer Book; and 
when it was shewn to him, he repli- 
ed, that though it was in that Com- 
mon Prayer Book, yet it was not in 
his at home ! 

“He who accuses another of any 
crime, is always deemed a slanderer, 
if he can’t prove it; and you have 
no proof that the generality of our 
clergy are hereticks, but what is in- 
visible, which is much like silent thun- 
der! But though I am under no neces- 
sity, yet to gratify your importunity, I 
will tell you what I have learned to 
believe, by the little acquaintance I 
have had with the writings of our 
clergy. As to original sin—lI be- 
lieve all mankind are made sinners 
by Adam’s sin, or the wrath and 
curse of God, in Adam’s sin, is due 
to every child born into the world. 
I can sincerely say, as David, 
I was shapen iniquity, and in 
sin did my mother conceive me. 
And so, as to all the other ar- 


red, what was the difference between 
the Church of England and the Protes- 
tant EpiscopalChurch in America ? 
“Nothing material,” was the answer, 
“‘ excepting what respects the civil in- 
stitutions of the respective countries.” 
The lady replied, ‘“‘ my clergyman says, 
one is Calvinistic and the other Armin- 
ian; and that, were he in England, he 
would jointhechurch. I have thought, 
therefore, if the Church of England is 
the true church, and there is no differs 
ence between that and the P. E. 
Church,I shall embrace the latter.” She 
did so, and is pow a regular communi- 


cant. 
23 
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ticles, I am sure, that in a sound 
sense, the generality of our cler- 
believe and preach them.— 
But, perhaps, by our exploding ori- 
ginal sin, you mean, that we dare 
not say, that millions of infants are 
tortured in hell to all eternity, for a 
sin committed a thousand years be- 
for they were born. And truly we 
dare not dress up the infinitely good 
and merciful God ia sucha dress of 
horror; and represent him as enga- 
ged in acts ef such extreme severity, 
if not prepense cruelty. We believe 
that God pardoned Adam’s great 
crime, and received him to favor. 
But if, after the original transgression 
is forgiven, his posterity must be tor- 
mented in eternal flames, for no oth- 
er reason, but because they descend- 
ed from him, what has become of 
God’s tender mercies, which are over 
all his works? Nay, to condemn in- 
fants to hell, for a fault that is not 
properly their own, is to deal more 
severely with them, than God did 
with the devils; for they perished 
by their own act, and for a sin of 
their own free choice. And are 
such as these, the doctrines you say 
are so dear to the Presbyterians at 
Newark? If so, lam sorry for them. 
I have not so learned the nature of 
God, as to think he takes pleasure in 
tormenting his poor creatures, and 
sports himself with their everlasting 
groans; which they could no more 
escape than remove mountains, or 
prevent their coming into being.” 

As the Church is charged, to this 
day, with denying, not only original 
sin, but even the forknowledge of 
God, we the more cheerfully tran- 
scribe the following paragraph, as so 
full, complete, and explicit, in the 
plain and nervous style of our au- 
thor, that we may even challenge 
Calvinism itself to deny it. 

“ We firmly believe, that the guilt 
of Adam’s sin fell upon all his pos- 
terity ; but at the same time we be- 
lieve that the whole scheme of man’s 
salvation, was laid in the divine 
counsel from all eternity: And God, 
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FORESEE1NG that man would sin and 
fall, determined to send his son to 
redeem him long before he did fall; 
so that a remedy was effectually pro- 
vided, before the disease happened :* 
And the goodness of God made it 
impossible that Adam’s posterity 
should be eternally lost and condem- 
ned to the pains of hell, any other- 
wise than through their personal 
guilt and wickedness. The new 
covenant commenced immediately 
after the fall, before any child was 
born; so that every infant that 
comes into the world, as it brings 
along with it the guilt of Adam’s sin, 
so it may likewise have the berefit 
of Christ’s meritorious death.” 

Before we close this portion of 
our subject, we must take a little fur- 
ther notice of the charge under con- 
sideration. First, we are charged 
with being Arminians, and then 
with exploding original sin. Now 
both cannot be true, for Arminians 
expressly taught the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin. ‘“ All men (says he) who 
proceed from Adam, by virtue of the 
covenant God made with him,fare 
became guilty or obnoxious to tem- 
poral and eternal death.” Again, 
he says, “ Infants ought to be bapti- 
zed, to wash away their sin, and 
what sin have infants, but origin- 
al?”t So when we are charged 
with being Arminians, and denying 
original sin, it is by those, who ei- 
ther know not what they say, and 
contradict themselves, or sound it 
as an alarm to frighten the ignorant, 
and to keep up their prejudice a- 
gainst the Church.” 

Thus, adds Mr. Beach, once 
more—“ It is crafty enough in you 
to tell people that the ministers of 
the Church are Arminians, for they 


*We would ask our Presbyterian 
neighbours, whether their brethren in 
Massachusetts, and many at tbe south, 
will say as much ° 


“+ Thes. 6% 


know no difference between an Ar- 
minian and a Socinian, but take 
them to be some strange monsters, of 
whom they had best have a care.— 
But had you honestly told them 
what an Arminian is, they would all 
have said to you, Thou art the man. 
For I bave heard you preach as 
rank Arminianism to thera as ever I 
heard in the Church But now not 
one in forty of them knows what an 
Arminian is, but only it is a strange 
word made up of eight letters, that 
wonderfully inflames and transports 
them—they know not why nor 
wherefore. Arminians! Armini- 
ans / is the outcry. But ask these 
men what an Arminian is, and one 
will tell you that an Arminian is one 
who expects to be saved by his 
works. Another will tell you that 
an Arminian denies free grace. <A 
third will say an Arminian is one 
who denies original sin. And he 
may as well say he is one that denies 
a God or Jesus Christ.* Well this 
Arminianism, you tell us, repre- 
sents one communion to you most un- 
safe. Andthen Iam sure you can 
as,safely join with the Church, as with 


* In about five years after this pam. 
phlet was written, George Whitfield 
made his tour through New-England, 
and declared publicly, that the gener- 
ality of the New-England ministers 
were not only Arminians, but unconver- 
ted—blind leaders of the blind—and 
that all unconverted ministers were half 
devils and half beasts, and that they could 
no more be a means of any man’s conver- 
sion, thana dead man could beget a liv- 
ing child. For these and similar ex- 
pressions—not only delivered from the 
pulpit, and frequently in the presence 
ef the minister who had opened bis 
meeting house for him, but also publish- 
ed, bothin England and America—the 
Rectors and Tutors of Yale College 
issued a circular, warning the church- 
es to avoid him as apublisher cf false 
and scandalous things. This letter was 
published in the year 1745, and signed 
by Thomas Clap, Rector, and Chaun- 
cey Whittlesy, Jonathan Whiting, and 
Thomas Darling, Trustees. 
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the dissenters, for the most eminent of 
their teachers, to my knowledge, are 
as much Arminians as our clergy.” 


(To be continued. ) 


As we still often hear Arminian- 
ism branded as a pestilent heresy, it 
may not be improper to put down 
the opinions of that sect at length, 
as they were drawn up by them- 
selves, soon after the death of their 
founder. They are extracted from 


the last volume of Mosheim. 

“It is worthy of observation,” re- 
marks the Doctor, “‘ that this unhappy 
controversy, which assumed another 
form, and was rendered more compre- 
hensive by new subjects of contention, 
after the synod of Dort, was at this 
time confined to the doctrines relating 
to predestination and grace. The sen- 
tients of the ariminians, concerning 
these intricate points, were compre- 
hended in five articles. They held, 

‘*1. That God, from all eternity, de- 
termined to bestow salvation on those 
whom he foresaw would persevere unto 
the end in their faith in Christ Jesus; 
and to inflict everlasting punishments 
on those who should continue in their 
unbelief, and resist, unto the end his 
divine succours. 

“2. That Jesus Christ, by his death 
and sufferings, made an atonement for 
the sins of all mankind in general, and 
of every individual in particular; that 
however none but those who believe in 
him can be partakers of their divine 
benefit. 

‘3. That true faith cannot proceed 
from the exercise of our natural facul- 
ties and powers, nor from the force and 
operation of freewill ; singe man, in con- 
sequence of his natural corruption, is 
incapable either of thinking or doing 
any good thing; and that therefore itis 
necessary to his conversion and salva- 
tion, that he be regenerated and renew- 
ed by the operation of the Holy Ghost, 
which is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ. 

“4. That this divine grace, or ener- 
gy of the Holy Ghost, which heals the 
disorder of a corrupt nature, begins, 
advances, and brings to perfection eve- 
ry thing that can be called good in man ; 
and that, consequently, all good works, 
without exception, are to be attributed 
to God alone, and to the operation of 
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his grace; that nevertheless this grace 
does not force the man to act against 
his inclination, but may be resisted and 
rendered ineffectual by the perverse 
will of the impenitent sinner. 

**5. That they who are united to 
Christ by faith are thereby furnished 
with abundant strength and with suc- 
cours sufficient to enable them to tri- 
umph over the seduction of satan, and 
the allurements of sin and temptation 
but that the question, Whether such 
mAY fall from their faith and forfeit fi- 
nally this state of grace, has not been 
yet resolved with sufficient perspicuity ; 
and must therefore be yet more careful- 
ly examined by an attentive study of 
what the holy scriptures have declared 
in relation to this important point.” 

Such were the sentiments of the 
genuine Arminians on the famous 
points, which we merely insert with- 
out attempting to impeach or defend 
their correctness.—We cannot help 
observing, however, that had Armin- 
ius lived at the present day, he would 
probably have been stigmatized asa 
Calvinist by the senseiess herd of. 
seribblers, who know little more of 
Theology, than that there are cer- 
tain obnoxious names which work 
quite as effectually as argument, 
when once they can be made to 
stick. 

Nor can we avoid desiring the 
more violent partizans of Calvin, to 
look calmly at the above articles, 
and say honestly, whether they are 
tinctured either with Socinianism 
or Pelagianism—whether they do 
not attrribute all the merit and glory 
of salvation to Jesus Christ—al/ the 
work of sanctification to the Holy 
Ghost—and whether they ought not 
to receive the man who held them, 
and lived conformably to his faith, as 
a Christian brother. 

That some of the German Armin- 
ians, in times subsequent to the Sy- 
nod of Dort, departed from their 
faith, and adopted many of the er 
rors of Socinus, we are not dis 
sed to deny: [we have also heard 
that the ranks of Socinianism have 
been somewhat sweiled by num- 
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bers, who were once of the creed of 
Geneva ;] but then they ceased to 
be Arminians, when they became 
Socinians.—Ed. 


een aan 
For the Churchman’s Magazice. 


METHOD OF TEACHING AND RBAPTI- 
ZING AMONG THE CHRISTIANS OF 
THE THREE FIRST AGES. 


{ Translated from the French of the 
bbe Fleury.] 


The method of preaching the 
Gospel was different according to the 
condition of the people. They con- 
vinced the Jews by the prophecies, 
and by other proofs drawn from the 
Scriptures and from their traditions. 
They persuaded the Gentiles by the 
simplest or the most subtle reason- 
ings, according to their capacities, 
and by the authority of their poets 
and philosophers. Miracles excited 
the attention of all, whether Jews or 
Gentiles. The acts of the Apus- 
tles furnish us with examples of all 
these different modes of instructing. 
They spoke of divine things to those 
only who listened to them seriously 
and attentively. As soon as the in- 
fidels began to grow ‘angry, or to 
laugh, as it often happened, the 
christian was silent, that holy things 
might not be profaned, nor blasphe- 
mings excited: In time, they pub- 
lished some writings, to show the 
pagans the slight foundation of their 
religion, and to divest them of their 
prejudices. Such are the advice to 
the Gentiles, by Clement of Alex- 
andria; the Three beoks of The- 
ophilus to Autolychus ; the treatise 
of Tatian against the Greeks. But 
what attracted most of them, were 
the still frequent miracles, the holy 
lives of the christians, and their con- 
stancy in martyrdom. 

When any one requested to be- 
come a christian, they conducted him 


to the Bishop, or to one of the 
Priests, who at first examined if his 
vocation was real and sincere; for 
they were afraid to profane the mys- 
teries by confiding them to unworthy 
persons, and to fill the church with 
weak and inconstant members, ca- 
pable of dishonouring it bY their 
defection in the first persecution.— 
"They then examined him who was 
presented, upon the causes of his 
conversion; upon his condition, 
whether he was free, bond, or en- 
franchised, upon his morals and 
upon his past life. These who were 
engaged ina criminal profession or 
pursuit, or in any other habitual sin, 
were not received till they had ef- 
fectually renounced it. ‘Thus they 
rejected persons of bad fame, of ei- 
ther sex ; stage-players, gladiators ; 
those who ran in the circus, who 
danced or sung before the people ; 
in a word, all those who served at 
the spectacles or public shews, and 
those who were addicted to them.— 
Quacks, enchanters, and conjurers, 
those who gave charms to cure or 
prevent certain evils, and who made 
a trade of any other kind of super- 
Stitions, were also excluded. ‘They 
did not receive any until they had 
quitted their bad’ habits, nor trust 
them until they had proved them 
some time. Zeal for the conver- 
sion of souls did not render the 
christians more indulgent to those 
who wished to join them. 

He who was judged capable of be- 
coming a christian, was made a cat- 
echumen by the imposition of the 
hands of the Bishop, or of the Priest 
commissioned by him, who marked 
him upon the forehead with the sign 
of the cross, beseeching God that he 
might profit by the instructions which 
he should receive, and that he miglit 
be rendered worthy of coming to the 
holy baptism. He assisted at the 
public preaching, where the infidels 
themselves were admitted; but, 
generally there were catechists, who 
watched ever the conduct of the cat- 
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echumens, apd privately instructed 
them in the elements of the faith, 
without perfectly explaining to them 
the mysteries which they were not 
yet capable of receiving. They in- 
structed them principally in the rules 
ef morality, to the end that they 
might know how they ought to live 
after their baptism. This moral in- 
struction is the subject of the peda- 
gogue of St. Clement, who had suc- 
ceeded the philosopher Pantznus 
in the school of Alexandria, that is, 
in the charge of instructing those 
who wished to be christians. Ori- 
gin succeeded him, and was then re- 
lieved by St. Heraclas, giving him at 
first the care of the earliest instruc- 
tions. 

The catechumenate commonly las- 
ted two years; but they prolonged 
or abridged it according to the pro- 
gress of the catechumen. They 
observed, not only whether he learn- 
ed the doctrine, but whether he cor- 
rected his manners or his morals ; 
and they left him in that state until 
he was entirely converted. Whence 
it is, that many delayed their bap- 
tism even until death, because they 
never gave it to any but those who 
demanded it, although they often ex- 
horted the others to demand it.— 
Those who sought baptism and were 
judged worthy of it, gave in their 
names at the beginning of Lent, to 
be written upon the list of those who 
were duly qualified or enlightened. 
Thus there were two orders of cate- 
chumens : the auditors and the qual- 
tfied: these fasted in Lent like the 
faithful, and to fasting joined fre- 
quent! prayers, genuflexions, vigils, 
and confession of their sins. In the 
mean time they instructed them more 
thoroughly, explaining to them the 
Creed, and particularly, the myste- 
ries of the Trinity and the incarna- 
tion: they caused them frequently 
to go into the church to be examin- 
ed, and to have exarcisms and pray- 
ers performed over them, in the pre- 
sence of the faithful. It is this 
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which they called the Scrutinies, 
which they continued to observe for 
many ages, even with regard to little 
children or infants ; and there still 
remain of it some vestiges in the 
public worship of the Roman Church, 
especially}in the Mass on Wednes- 
day of the fourth week in Lent, 
when they read the Gospel history 
of the man born blind. 

At the end of Lent, they tanght 
them the Lord’s Prayer, and in- 
structed them briefly in the Sacra- 
ments, which they were about to re- 
ceive, and which they would then ex- 
plain tothem more at length. This 
order of instruction is clearly seen by 
the catechisms of St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, and by the letter of Deacon 
Ferrand to St. Fulgence, concerning 
the baptism of the Ethiopian. Those, 
whom by all these trials they found 
worthy of baptism, were named 
chosen or elect, and were solemnly 
baptized on the vigil of Laster, to 
the end that they might revive with 
Jesus Christ; or on the vigil of Pen- 
tecost, {Whitsunday,] to the end 
that they might receive the Holy 
Spirit with the Apostles; for they 
gave them confirmation at the same 
time. Regularly, they baptized at 
these two festivals only... The Pope, 
St. Leo, condemned the practice of 
the Bishops of Sicily, who baptized 
at Epiphany : this rule still continu- 
ed in the tenth century; but they 
baptized at all times those who were 
found in danger, as when persecu- 
tion raged. 

The day of baptism being arrived, 
they led the catechumen to the bap- 
tistery ; made him renounce the dev- 
il and his pomps ;_ interrogated him 
upon his faith, and he replied by re- 
citing the Apostle’s Creed. Bap- 
tism was ordinarily performed by 
immersion: they plunged the bapti- 
zed three times, and at each time na- 
med one of the Divine Persons.— 
Baptism by aspersion was always 
deemed sufficient in case of necessi- 
ty, as for the sick; but the people 
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bers, who were once of the creed of 
Geneva ;|] but then they ceased to 
be Arminians, when they became 
Socinians.—Ed. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING AND BAPTI- 
ZING AMONG THE CHRISTIANS OF 
THE THREE FIRST AGES. 


[ Translated from the French of the 
bbe Pleury.] 


The method of preaching the 
Gospel was different according to the 
condition of the people. They con- 
vinced the Jews by the prophecies, 
and by other proofs drawn from the 
Scriptures and from their traditions. 
They persuaded the Gentiles by the 
simplest or the most subtle reason- 
ings, according to their capacities, 
and by the authority of their poets 
and philosophers. Miracles excited 
the attention of all, whether Jews or 
Gentiles. The acts of the Apus- 
tles furnish us with examples of all 
these different modes of instructing. 
They spoke of divine things to those 
only who listened to them seriously 
and attentively. As soon as the in- 
fidels began to grow angry, or to 
laugh, as it often happened, the 
christian was silent, that holy things 
might not be profaned, nor blasphe- 
mings excited. In time, they pub- 
lished some writings, to show the 
pagans the slight foundation of their 
religion, and to divest them of their 
prejudices. Such are the advice to 
the Gentiles, by Clement of Alex- 
andria; the Three beoks of The- 
ophilus to Autolychus ; the treatise 
of Tatian against the Greeks. But 
what attracted most of them, were 
the still frequent miracles, the holy 
lives of the christians, and their con- 
stancy in martyrdom. 

When any one requested to be- 
come a christian, they conducted him 


to the Bishop, or to one of the 
Priests, who at first examined if his 
vocation was real and sincere; for 
they were afraid to profane the mys- 
teries by confiding them to unworthy 
persons, and to fill the church with 
weak and inconstant members, ca- 
pable of dishonouring it by their 
defection in the first persecution.— 
"They then examined him who was 
presented, upon the causes of his 
conversion; upon his condition, 
whether he was free, bond, or en- 
franchised, upon his morals and 
upon his pasi life. These who were 
engaged ina criminal profession or 
pursuit, or in any other habitual sin, 
were not received till they had ef- 
fectually renounced it. ‘Thus they 
rejected persons of bad fame, of ei- 
ther sex ; stage-players, gladiators ; 
those who ran in the circus, who 
danced or sung before the people ; 
in a word, all those who served at 
the spectacles or public shews, and 
those who were addicted to them.— 
Quacks, enchanters, and conjurers, 
those who gave cliarms to cure or 
prevent certain evils, and who made 
a trade of any other kind of super- 
Stitions, were also excluded. They 
did not receive any until they had 
quitted their bad’ habits, nor trust 
them until they had proved them 
some time. Zeal for the conver- 
sion of souls did not render the 
christians more indulgent to those 
who wished to join them. 

He who was judged capable of be- 
coming a christian, was made a cat- 
echumen by the imposition of the 
hands of the. Bishop, or of the Priest 
commissioned by him, who marked 
him upon the forehead with the sign 
of the cross, beseeching God that he 
might profit by the instructions which 
he should receive, and that he miglit 
be rendered worthy of coming to the 
holy baptism. He assisted at the 
public preaching, where the infidels 
themselves were admitted ;- but, 
generally there were catechists, who 
watched over the conduct of the cat- 
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echumens, and privately instructed 
them in the elements of the faith, 
without perfectly explaining to them 
the mysteries which they were not 
yet capable of receiving. They in- 
structed them principally in the rules 
of morality, to the end that they 
might know how they ought to live 
after their baptism. This moral in- 
struction is the subject of the peda- 
gogue of St. Clement, who had suc- 
ceeded the philosopher Panteznus 
in the school of Alexandria, that is, 
in the charge of instructing those 
who wished to be christians. Ori- 
gin succeeded him, and was then re- 
lieved by St. Heraclas, giving him at 
first the care of the earliest instruc- 
tions. 

The catechumenate commonly Jas- 
ted two years; but they prolonged 
or abridged it according to the pro- 
gress of the catechumen. They 
observed, not only whether he learn- 
ed the doctrine, but whether he cor- 
rected his manners or his morals ; 
and they left him in that state until 
he was entirely converted. Whence 
it is, that many delayed their bap- 
tism even until death, because they 
never gave it to any but those who 
demanded it, although they often ex- 
horted the others to demand it.— 
Those who sought baptism and were 
judged worthy of it, gave in their 
names at the beginning of Lent, to 
be written upon the list of those who 
were duly qualified or enlightened. 
Thus there were two orders of cate- 
chumens : the auditors and the qual- 
ified : these fasted in Lent like the 
faithful, and to fasting joined fre- 
quent! prayers, genuflexions, vigils, 
and confession of their sins. In the 
mean time they instructed them more 
thoroughly, explaining to them the 
Creed, and particularly, the myste- 
ries of the Trinity and the incarna- 
tion: they caused them frequently 
to go into the church to be examin- 
ed, and to have exarcisms and pray- 
ers performed over them, in the pre- 
sence of the faithful. It is this 
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which they called the Scrutinies, 
which they continued to observe for 
many ages, even with regard to little 
children or infants ; and there still 
remain of it some vestiges in the 
public worship of the Roman Church, 
especially}in the Mass on Wednes- 
day of the fourth week in Lent, 
when they read the Gospel history 
of the man born blind. 

At the end of Lent, they tanght 
them the Lord’s Prayer, and in- 
structed them briefly in the Sacra- 
ments, which they were about to re- 
ceive, and which they would then ex- 
plain tothem more at length. This 
order of instruction is clearly seen by 
the catechisms of St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, and by the letter of Deacon 
Ferrand to St. Fulgence, concerning 
the baptism of the Ethiopian. Those, 
whom by all these trials they found 
worthy of baptism, were named 
chosen or elect, and were solemnly 
baptized on the vigil of Easter, to 
the end that they might revive with 
Jesus Christ ; or on the vigil of Pen- 
tecost, {Whitsunday,] to the end 
that they might receive the Holy 
Spirit with the Apostles; for they 
gave them confirmation at the same 
time. Regularly, they baptized at 
these two festivals only... The Pope, 
St. Leo, condemned the practice of 
the Bishops of Sicily, who baptized 
at Epiphany : this rule still continu- 
ed in the tenth century; but they 
baptized at all times those who were 
found in danger, as when persecu- 
tion raged. 

The day of baptism being arrived, 
they led the catechumen to the bap- 
tistery ; made him renounce the dev- 
il and his pomps ;_ interrogated him 
upon his faith, and he replied by re- 
citing the Apostle’s Creed. Bap- 
tism was ordinarily performed by 
immersion: they plunged the bapti- 
zed three times, and at each time na- 
med one of the Divine Persons.— 
Baptism by aspersion was always 
deemed sufficient in case of necessi- 
ty, as for the sick ; but the people 
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called those who had been baptized 
in their beds, clinics. ‘They bapti- 
zed the infants of the faithful as seon 
as they presented them, without even 
waiting till they were eight days old, 
the godfathers answering for them ; 
but all the newly baptized were call- 
ed infants, whatever might be their 
age. ‘Io baptism they added unc- 
tion with oil consecrated upon the 
altar. ‘The baptized were presented 
to the Bishop, and by his prayer and 
the imposition of his hands, they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, that is, con- 
firmation ; but those who died with- 
out this sacrament,* were not per- 
mitted to be considered as true chris- 
tians. ‘They made the newly bapti- 
zed persons eat milk and honey, to 
indicate their entrance into the true 
promised land, and spiritual infancy ; 
for this was the first nourishment of 
weaned infants. During the first 
week, the neophytes wore a white 
robe, which they had received on 
coming out from the fonts, as a mark 
of the innocence which they ought te 
preserve even until death; and du- 
ring this same week, they abstained 
from the ordinary bath, which in 
warm countries was used every day. 
It does not appear that the adults 
changed their names, since we see 
many saints whose names came 
from false gods, as Dennys, Martin, 
Demetrius ; but, as for the infants, 
they voluntarily gave them the names 
of the Aposties, or some pious names 
deduced from virtue and faith: as in 
Greek, Eusebius, Eustachyus, Hes- 
ychius, Gregory, Athanasius; in 
Latin, Pius, Vigilius, Fidus, Spera- 
tius, and others, which became so 
frequent after the establishment of 
christianity. The newly baptized 
were aided by those who had pre- 
sented them to baptism, and by the 
Priests, who still for a long time 
kept an eye upon them, in order to 
train them up to the christian life. 
Latimer. 


* Confirmation is one of the sacra- 
ments of the Roman Church. 
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It must be apparent to every ob- 
server, that there are various ways, 
in which Christianity is sounded in 
the house of her friends: And it is 
obvious, that the cases which censti- 
tute this variety, very naturally di- 
vide themselves into two general 
classes. On the one hand, the cause 
of religion is very seriously injured, 
by the coldness and negligence, the 
evil living, and the practical denial 
of the power of godliness, on the 
part of those who take upon them- 
selves its outward forms. And on 
the other hand, wounds are inflicted, 
perhaps equally deep and mischiev- 
ous, by the misdirected zeal and. de- 
fective judgment of the very persons, 
who profess to be the greatest, and 
almost the exclusive friends: of true 
godliness. * 

The first description. 6f cases } 
pass over; because they fall more 
immediately under the cognizance of 
the preacher. But one or two cases 
of the latter description, may very 
properly be made the subject of ani- 
madversion, in the pages of the Mag- 
azine. 

1. The practice of filling the com- 
mon newspapers of the day, with 
theological discussions and ether re- 
ligious matter, not strictly practical, 
has a tendency, in my opinion, to 
detract from the importance, and in- 
jurethe cause of Christianity. We 
may admit, in charity, that this prac- 
tice has arisen entirely from mista- 
ken zeal, or error in judgment; 
though there is but much reason to 
fear, that in some instances, it has 
been dictated by no better motive, 
than a desire to secure the populari- 
ty of the printer, or to give currency — 
to the political tenets to which his 
newspaper is devoted. Be this as it 
may, however, the effect, so far as 
religion is concerned, is the same. 
Moral essays, or mere practical re- 
flections of a serious nature, may not 
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be so much out of place in the col- 
umns of a newspaper: But when 
we see theology and party politics 
served up to us on the same sheet— 
the grave discussion of a religious 
theory in one column, and an equal 
quantity of gross profanity and levi- 
ty in the next—and the sublime mys- 
teries of Christianity, brought into 
immediate contact with the vilest 
scandal and defamation—it strikes 
us as a most incongruous and unnet- 
ural mixture, and one which is cal- 
culated to bring the sacred cause into 
some measure of disrepute. 

. Suppose, for example, the printer 
should insert in one part of his paper, 
with some note of joy or gratifica- 
tion, an account of a revivai of reli- 
gion, or a zealous defence of some 
debatable point of Christian theolo- 
gy; and, in another, should give 
place to a most rancorous effusion of 
an unsubdéed spirit, utterly at vari- 
ance with the mild principles of the 


gospel? What impression would it 
leave on the mind of the upprejudic- 
ed reader ? Or suppose a Jew ora 


heathen should notice, in a publica- 
tion of this kind, an exulting account 
of the exertions which are making 
for their conversion to christianity ; 
and should find, on the very same 
sheet, a warfare of bitter and malev- 
olent railing and party invective, car- 
ried on between men professing to 
be Christian brethren P—Would they 
not naturally ask, what they could 
possibly gain by becoming converts 
to a religion, the practical effects of 
which, shou'd appear so palpably 
contradictory to its precepts? If so, 
it is evident that the cause of Chris- 
tianity would be seriously wounded, 
and this too, by the hands of its pro- 
fessed friends. 

But the- mischief does not end 
here. We may safely say, without 
intending to cast any reflection on 
the conductors of our political press- 
es, that itis not generally expected, 
that they can be very profound the- 
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ologians. Theology has not been 
their study: And hence, though they 
may enjoy the very highest consola- 
tions of experimental religion, it can 
hardly be supposed that the great 
doctrines of christianity, and espe- 
cially those intricate points which 
are often made the subject of bold 
discussion, can receive much benefit 
from their labours. Indeed, ‘it is 
sufficiently evident, from the style in 
which these subjects are sometimes 
treated in our common newspapers, 
that the more important and funda- 
mental interests of religion, are in 
danger of being grievously wounded, 
by falling into the hands of their con- 
ductors. 

I might here allude to several very 
striking instances, which would en- 
tirely justify these remarks ; but it 
might appear invidious to single out 
particular. cases, wl.ere the practice 
is so prevalent and the fault so gene- 
ral, and with regard te which, I had 
almost said, no sect nor party is 
wholly exempt from censure. 

My opinien on the subject may 
be very unpopular: But I believe 
that, on a little reflection, every rea- 
der will be satisfied that there is 
some weight in my objections to this 
practice ; and more especially, as no 
plea of necessity can be set up in its 
favor. 

Religion is a sacred subject, and 
should be kept as free from the con- 
tamination of worldly considerations 
as possible. If even its moral pre- 
cepts are too pure and exalted, to 
mingle with the maxims of human 
policy, there is surely a reverence 
due to its deep and awful mysteries 
and sublime doctrines, which ought 
not to be sacrificed to any temporal 
interest or consideration whatever. 

I intended, in the second place to 
have called the attention of the read- 
er to the practice of day-preaching, 
which is also prevalent at the pres- 
ent day; and which I consider as 
one of the most prominent among the 
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cases of the latter description.—But 
my remarks on this subject, must ne- 
cessarily be deferrec till my next 
number. 


—— ie 


[We extract = our ee the — 

ing pass a Sermon, 
before the Prayer-Book and Homily 
Society in Eng as exhibiting the 
advantages which our public formu- 
laries derive from the circumstance 
of their having survived through ma- 
ny ages, and passed through many 
hands.—Eb.] 

“ Our Book of Common Prayer,” 
observes Mr. Marsh, “is not the 
produce of ene person, of one peo- 
ple, or of one age, but a collection, 
drawn from the labours of many 
saints, in many periods, from the 
primitive church downward; nay, 
from the Jewish Church as well as 
the Christian. To pass by, howev- 
er, the Psalms of David, which form 
@ part of our daily worship, the Lit- 
urgy of our Church, properly so 
called, was the gradual growth of 
centuries, being partly dictated by 
our Lord himself, as in the Prayer 
which he taught his disciples; partly 
used by the earliest Christians, as in 
those responses which precede and 
follow it; and partly compiled from 
the writings of successive saints, 
each of whom contributes his single 
light, like that of a star, to the gen- 
eral radiance. 

* Why is it, that no book of de- 
votion can be compared in point of 
general effect to the Prayer-book ? 
It is, because other formularies are 
the work of individuals; this the 
slow produce of many generations, 
saints or churches in distant periods 
adding each a portion, and the pu- 
rest specimens remaining in the final 
selection. Being a work of several 
ages, it is well calculated to show to 
ages yet tocome the praises of the 
Lord, and to declare his power. 

“ I need not, in this place, or be- 
‘ore this audience, diiate upon the 
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advantage of pre-conceived forms 
for the regulation of public worship. 
The subject has been long ago can- 
vassed, and is well understood. In 
any mode of conducting it, the in- 
trusion of worldliness or of formali- 
ty will always remain to be conten- 
ded against. But it is surely more 
easy to resist that intrusion, when we 
have an opportunity to study the ex- 
pressions, and catch the spirit, of the 
prayers we use, by previous prepar- 
ation, than when the attention must 
be employed in listening for the 
words of the minister at the very 
moment when we are called upon to 
apply them.—To private devotion 
this remark is inapplicable. We 
are then pouring out our own wants 
before the Throne of Grace, not 
leading the thoughts of others. But, 
if the wants to be expressed, and 
the sentiments to be uttered, are 
those which are common to the 
faithful in all times and places, there 
seems to be a manifest propriety in 
collecting the purest and best expres- 
sions from the worshippers of other 
days, and thus transfusing, if possi- 
ble, into our own hearts the spirit 
which glowed in theirs. 

“The same remark, which has 
been now made upon the scriptural 
Liturgy of our Church, may in some 
sense be repeated in regard to its 
Articles. They also, like our Lit- 
urgy, combine in them so many ex- 
cellencies, as perhaps no one man 
ever united. They are the result of 
the deliberation and collective wis- 
dom of many minds, earnestly en- 
gaged in pursuit of the same truth, 
but providing against different er- 
rors ; and hence arises that measur- 
ed cautiousness of expression, which, 
in steering between opposite here- 
sies, often obviates perversion, by a 
passing word, and affirms all that is 
plainly taught in Scripture upon 
each subject, without being betrayed 
on any beyond the exact boundary 
of a sober discretion ; without refi- 
ning upon truths which are simply 
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revealed, or attempting to explain 
what the Scripture has act explain- 
ed. The same motive, which would 
stimulate us to save the fervid effu- 
sicns of departed piety, prompts us 
likewise to prize the conclusions 
which were reached by the judgment 
of former champions of the faith_— 
More especially does it impel us to 
value the conclusions which have 
been drawn by those champions of 
the ever-blessed and glorious Refor- 
mation, whose judgment was long 
and closely exercised on all the most 
important and contested truths of 
Christianity ; that so, whilewe em- 
balm the memory of those able fath- 
ers of our church, and cherish the 
record of their piety and of their 
virtues; while we venerate their 
names and honour the testimony of 
their blood to the truths which they 
believed ; we may transmit the 
truths also, in which they believed, 
to our own posterity, and preserve 
their witness from being given in 
vain.” 

“The Articles, I said, contain 
the results of their deliberations on 
Divine truth The Homilies exhib- 
it their practical application of 
them : for these follow out the ele- 
ments of Christian faith into all the 

articulars of the Christian life.— 
They not only explain most lumin- 
ously the lost condition of mankind, 
the method of our justification, the 
process of sanctification, and the 
hope of glory, but also lay the foun- 
dation of repentance from dead 
works, inculcate every distinct prin- 
ciple of holy conduct, exemplify 
them all in the duties of governors 
and subjects, and in the several rela- 
tions of private life, and in short, 
teach us how to go unto perfection ; 
and this with a simplicity of lan- 
guage and manner, not indeed exact- 
ly suited to modern refinement, but 
for that very reason better adapted to 
common apprehension: for as the 
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illiterate follow, but cannot keep 
pace with, the advancement of th eir 
su per iors in taste and knowledge so 
the sta ndard of thei: attainment, and 
capacities is more level with thes lan_ 
guage, and better adapted to the sim_ 
plicity, of a preceding age. 

“ ‘These considerations are suffi” 
cient to recommend the public docu- 
ments of our first reformers to our 
best affections and regard. 


——— 
ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
[EXTRACTED. | 


“¢ It is no difficult matter to work 
up religious feelings into a strong fer- 
ment; but, after all, the slow and 
cautious process, will in fact be found 
the most safe and satisfactory. It is 
not by the rapid rise and violent cur- 
rent of our religious affections, but 
by the direction they take, by their 
permanence, and their purifying in- 
fluence, that we are to ascertain our 
part in the great salvation. Genu- 
ine faith overcometh the world, and 
worketh by love; and love draws 
out the soul to obedience, dissolves 
it in gratitude, disposes it to benevo- 
lence, which are clearly manifested, 
not by transient impressions and in- 
cidental acts, but by settled hab- 
its. A man may have vivid im- 
pressions, and a short gleam of joy, 
from the hasty persuasion that he has 
obtained the pardon of sin, and a 
place among the favorites of Heav- 
en, and yet remain a slave of the 
world, and acaptive of Satan. The 
tree is known by its fruit, and the 
fruit can only be known by time. 
When Peter directs us to seek assur- 
ance of our calling and election, what 
course does he point out? Does he 
urge us to ask a sign from heaven? 
a direct, immediate suggestion? a 
flash to illumine the mind? or a 
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flame to fire the heart, quick as the 
lightning’s instantaneous glance ? 
No; he exhorts usto add to our faith 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; 
and to knowledge, temperance ; and 
to temperance, patience; and to pa- 
tience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brother- 
ly kindness, charity. For, saith he, 
if these things be in you and abound, 
they make you that ye shall neither 
be barren nor unfruitful in the 
Knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ The crude and indigested ideas 
of some professors, and the low or lu- 
dicrous language in which they are 
expressed are deeply to be lament- 
ed. While telling what they call 
their experience, they are most co- 
pious where they ought to be most 
reserved, and their confidence rises 
highest at the lowest state of knowl- 
edge. To teach others that Prov- 
idence has wrought wonders, little 
short of miracles, in our behalf, is to 
lead the vain, the ignorant, the fligh- 
ty, the heated spirits, which abound 
in the world, to a similar conclusion 
with regard to tliemselves; to make 
them bold interpreters ef the designs 
of Providence ; to encourage them 
to apply every movement of crea- 
tion to themselves; and to conclude 
every frame of nature agitated to 
warm or console them. 

“ There is in man a natural love 
of the - marvellous. Where this pas- 
sion is associated with religion, in a 
mind of weak or vacillating judg- 
ment, it forms an enthusiast. Such 
an one reads the Bible, and, forget- 
ting that the prophets and apostles 
had extraordinary gifts, to qualify 
them for an extraordinary work, is 
so powerfully impressed with the 
facts and wonders there recorded, as 
to believe that similar things may be 
confidently sought and expected, by 
Christians of ardent and aspiring 
zeal in every age. Hence miracles 
are misconstrued, promises pervert- 
ed, by being detached from the pe- 
culiar circumstances of individuals, 


and applied to the members of the 
church of God in general, and pray- 
ers offered up, not less unwarranted 
in their matter, than intemperate and 
offensive in their spirit and manner. 
They have not learned to draw a 
line of distinction between what is 
the ordinary and established ceurse 
of divine providence and grace, and 
those extraordinary events and ope- 
rations, which attended the first 
spread of the Gospel, and the plant- 
ing of the primitive churches. ‘Then 
these sanguine religionists, instead of 
cultivating an acquaintance with 
men of more sedate and more infor- 
med minds, seek companions, whose 
views and feelings are congenial 
with their own. Heated by collis- 
ion, the latent fire soon bursts into a 
flame, which, after rising to a great 
height, burns with increased intensi- 
ty, from those strong winds of perse- 
cution that are sometimes sent forth 
with a design to extinguish it. The 
importance of the social principle, 
in the discharge of sacred duties, will 
be confessed by every one at all ac- 
quainted with man, and with the 
manner in which religion operates; 
but every principle in our nature is 
capable of being perverted to the 
worst, as well as improved to the 
best purposes. He, who has calm- 
ly witnessed the transports, or rather 
orgies, of a company of fanatics, 
must have perceived how much of 
the general effect was owing to the 
powerful and catching influence of 
sympathy. Some impassioned devo- 
tee,admired,and perhaps almost envi- 
ed by his brethren, has given a certain 
tone and temper toalltherest. The 
height to which his spiritual barom- 
eter rises, is the degree of elevation 
at which they aim. The thing 
chiefly wanted, wished, and_ sought, 
with every symptom of impatience, 
is more stimulus; and, when all pos- 
sible means and efforts are employed 
to work up the feelings to an enthu- 
siastic pitch, the end will at least 
sometimes be accomplished. Per- 
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sons of this description are often, too, 
as unhappy in the choice of their 
books as of their associates. In- 
stead of works, at once pregnant 
with information and seasoned with 
piety, they read religious diaries, 
journals, and magazines; are capti- 
vated with every narrative of splen- 
did eccentricities and strange events, 
and almost entranced with every de- 
tail of remarkable experience, held 
up to their view for imitation. 
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Survey of Missionary Stations. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 
INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES. 


In surveying this large division of the 
Missionary field, we shall pursue the 
course before adopted. Entering at 
the southeastern extremity of Bengal, 
we shall proceed, from Calcutta, 
through the Northern, and North-Wes- 
tern Stations to Bombay—from Bom- 
bay, round the Southern part of the 
Peninsula, to Madras—and, from Ma- 
dras, finish the stations on the Eastern 
Coast. 


CHITTAGONG. 


In the south-east corner of Bengal—about 230 
miles east of Calcutta—highly romantic in its sit- 
uation and appearance. 


Mr. H. Peacock, a Missionary under 
the Baptist Missionary Society has a 
School here of between 70 and 80 schol- 
ars. 
**My school,” says he, ‘is my Con- 
gregation also; for I have only my 
scholars to read the word of God to on 
Sabbath-Days, and sometimes an old 
woman or two, besides some one of their 
relatives. But I must say thatit isa 
Congregation with which I am weil sat- 
isfied, from the attention which they 
seem to pay to what is read to them. 
These poor fellows attend so constant- 
ly, labour so hard, and seem so desirous 
of instruction, that I find much pleasure 
with them; weariness and difficulties 
being done away with.” 





DACCA. 


Once the Capital of Bengal—17@ miles north 
east of Calcutta. 


This Station is occupied by Mr. O. 
Leonard, and Ramprusad, a Native, 
both of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
In reference to this station, it is said, 
that ‘“‘the exertions of Mr. Leonard 
have been evidently owned of God, 
while his conduct has gained him the es- 
teem of the chief inhabitants of the 
City.” Schools are kept for instruc- 
tion in Persian and Bengalee, and the 
Gospels are readily perused in those 
languages. A school society has been 
formed in this place, for ‘* the instruc- 
tion of indigent christian children, and 
the establishment of Native Schools.” 


SAHEBGUNJ. 


The principal Town of Jessore, in the east of 
Bengal, nearly 80 miles north-east of Calcutta, 


William Thomas, a Portuguese, and 
three Native Assistants, labour in vari- 
ous parts of Jessore, under the Baptist 
Missionary Society, preaching, and dis- 
tributing Tracts and the Scriptures. 
They have about 20 Communicants. 
Many have declared themselves convin- 
ced that Jesus is the only Saviour of 
men, and a whole village have express- 
ed their desire of being called Chris- 
tians. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Chief City of the British Presidencies io 
India—iohabitanis, including 20 miles round, cai- 
culated, in 1802, at 2,225,000: those of Calcutta 
mtg variously estimated—probably about 700,- 


TRE AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


This Society has now under its care 
—a Revised Version of the Malay 
Scriptures, in Arabic characters— Mar- 
tyn’s Hindoostanee Testament, simpli- 

ed for the use of the great body of the 
Hindoos—the Old Testament in Hin- 
doostanee—a Version of the New Tes- 
tament into Bengalee by Mr. Elierton 
—a Revision of the Tamul Scriptures, 
by Dr. Rottler and Mr. Rhenius—and 
versions into Malayalim and Canara. 

The Christian Knowledge Society.— 
Mr. Van Gridcen has been employed 
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by this Society as Superintendant of the 
Schools in Calcutta. The Diocesan 
Committee have now, in co-operation, 
District Committees st Madras, Bom- 
bay, Columbo, and Pulo Penang.— 
These bodies are proceeding with ac- 
tivity. 

In prosecuting the establishment of 
Native Schools, the plan adopted is that 
of forming Schools by circles, of a few 
miles in extent; each circle compris- 
ing five Bengalee Schools and one 
central English School. Native Teach- 
ers are employed to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

The Baptist Missionary Society.— 
Messrs. Lawson, Carey, Yates, Penney, 
Pearce, and Adam, with Peter an Ar- 
minian, and five Native Assistants, la- 
bour in and about Calcutta with vari- 
ous success. Four places of worship 
are supplied by the Missionaries resi- 
dent in the city, besides two connected 
with the new station at Doorgapore. 
The Journals of these men furnish a 
lively idea of the nature of the work in 
which they are engaged—of the obsta- 
eles which impede their progress—and 
of the debasing influence of the native 
superstitions. Mr. and Mrs. Penney 
are superiatendants of the schools. A 
beginning has been made in Female 
education ; and although the number of 
scholars is yet small, yet the Missiona- 
ries esteem it a cause of benevolent ex- 
ultation, that they have succeeded in 
planting the first schools for Hindoo 
girls in Calcutta that have existed for 
ages. 

How extensive is the population of 
Calcutta, and how little has yet been 
done to explore it, may be gathered 
from the circumstance, that very latel 
the Missionaries discovered, to their 
great surprise, that several thousands 
of the Mug Nation were among its in- 
habitants, who are not restricted from 
embracing the Gospel by the fetters of 
Caste. 

Church Missionary Society. — MM: Vs 
Schmid, a Missionary under this Socie- 
ty, conducts the daily worship and the 
Sunday Services of the Female Orphan 
Asyium, of which Mrs. Schmid is the 
Superiotendant. 

here are about 2000 Schelars under 
edueation, in the various parts of the 
Missions connected with Calcutta.— 
The Seminary of Hindoostanee Youths 
under the care of Mr. Corrie contains 
ten scholars; and the enlargement of 
it is contemplated. 
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The Society have at their disposal a 
printing establishment, by means of 
which they propose publishing a period- 
ical work, to be entitled the *“ Asiatic 
Christian Observer,” and which is de- 
ferred only till a more extensive co-op- 
eration can be secured. 

Mr. Schmid is devoting himself to 
Bengalee, with a view to supply appro- 
priate publications in that ianguage. 

Abdool Messeeh, the native "Tadian 
Apostle whose praise is inall the 
Churches, came to Calcutta for his 
health. He took a house amidst the 
poor part of the population of the city, 
whom he assembled three times a week 
for religious instruction. ‘* He is here 
surrounded by the aged, the disabled, 
and the diseased—poor Portuguese or 
country born—who belong to no caste, 
and who have hitherto found scarcely 
any one to care for their souls.” 

Twelve stations may be considered 
as under the Calcutta Committee-—— 
those of Calcutta, Kidderpore, Burd- 
wan, Buxar, Benares, Chunar, Luck- 
now, Bareilly, Meerut, Delhi, Agra, 
and Titalya. Many have already been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth, 
through the instrumentality of this So- 
ciety,—many are at this day maintain- 
ing an honourable and consistent Chris- 
tian profession, and not afew have died 
in the faith and hope of the Gospel. 

London Missionary Society—-This 
Institution holds a respectable rank 
amongst those which are forwarding the 
christianization of India. Four Mis- 
sionaries, Townley, Keith, Hampson, 
and T’rawin, are engaged in preaching 
in different parts of the city, and tra- 
versing the streets and lanes for the pur- 
pose of distributing Tracts, aad other 
religious publications. 

The foundation stone of a new Chap- 
el has been lately laid, and money sub- 
scribed to a considerable amount, for 
the purchase of land and the erection 
of the building. An individual had 
built a bungalow for their use at his 
private expense, and two more were 
building for them in the north part of 
the city. 

Native schools are superintended by 
the Missionaries. 

The Society has a printing press at 
command, from whence, beside Tracts, 
a monthly publication called the ‘* Gos- 
pel Magazine,” is issued. It commen- 
ced in December, 1819, and is printed 
in Bengalee and English, in parallel! 
columns 
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The Caleutia School Book Society, 
and the Calcutta School Society, two in- 
stitutions formed for the purpose of. for- 
warding the education of the Heathen, 
are both in active operation, and have 
already done much good. The whole 
fruits will be seen when the children, 
who are now under a course of instruc- 
tion, shall have become qualified by 
age, and an education superior to that 
of their countrymen, to have an exten- 
sive influence in society. 

In regard to the religions state of Cal- 
cutta, the Baptist Missionaries write 
thus :—** Could any member of our So- 
ciety have visited us during the last 
month, and beheld the multitude of 
Hindoos who traversed our streets du- 
ring the festival of Kalee, or have wit- 
nessed the innumerable throng of Mus- 
sulmen who for several days and nights 
passed our doors beating their breasts in 
memory of Hussain and Hosein, and for 
a moment have indulged the reflection, 
‘* Among this host, there is not one who 
knows the Only True God and Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent, whom to know 
is life eternal,” we are persuaded that 
his heart would have melted ; and if 
unable himself to address them, the first 
retired place woukl have witnessed his 
fervent suplication on behalf of Mission- 
ary exertions in this city—O Lord, send 
now prosperity ; for vain is the help of 
man ! 

The state of this city is lamentable 
beyond conception. any, it is true, 
hear our addresses, assent to our doc- 
trine, and many receive and peruse our 
Scriptures and Tracts—-but remain 
careless, hardened sinners still. The 
darkness of the understending appears 
in some degree removed; but the veil 
that covers the heart is not yet rent.— 
Still we de not feel discouraged. Our 
Serampore Brethren laboured long un- 
successfully, till at last the chain of the 
caste was broken, and Kristno embra- 
ced the Saviour. Otaheite, after twen- 
ty years’ apparently fruitless labour, 
has yielded at once to the sceptre of the 
True God, and many of the inhabitants 
have been impressed with the love of 
Christ. And is the City of Calcutta, 
although it be wholly given to idolatry, 
to remain for ever in the power of the 
Wicked One? Shall the standard of 
Immanuel be erected without success 
in this place alone? Are its inhabi- 
tants, alone, too wicked for divine mer- 
cy to pardon, or too hardened for om-* 
mpotent grace to subdue? No! we 


believe it not: had we laboured twenty 
years instead of two, and still been un- 
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successful, we should have no reason to 
despair. Though at present we see but 
little that promises the universal exten- 
sion of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, yet 
would we live by faith—yet will we la- 
bour, in expectation of a triumphant 
day for Zion, not knowing how soon 
herlories may burst upon our view. 
To our success, and the success of our 
Missionary Brethren, ove thing only is 
wanting—-an influence from on high. 
Assist us then, British Christians, by 
your vee in retirement and in pub- 
lic : cot Aone f supplicate for your Mis- 
sionaries in this country, that cheering 
animating influence : —so shall this sol- 
itary place be glad; this wilderness re- 
joice and blossom as the rose.” 





SERAMPORE, 


A Danish settlement about {5 miles north of 
Ca'catta, on the western bank of the Hoogly— 
the chief station of the Baptist Missions. 


The Baptist Missionary Society was 
established here so early as 1799. W. 
Carey, D. D., J. Marshman, D. D., 
and W. Ward, who was in this coun- 
try not long since, are stationed at Se- 
rampore. 

The Native School Institution has 
under its care, in various quarters, 
nearly 10,000 scholars. 

A commencement has been made in 
the Native College. Native Professors 
of Astronomy and of Hindoo Law have 
been appointed. Thirty-seven pupils 
were under instruction, by the latest 
accounts, and had undergone a credita- 
ble examination. 

The Serampore station has distin- 
guished itself by the number of transla- 
tions of the Scriptures it has given to In- 
dia. The whole Bible has been there 
rendered into five languages—the New- 
Testament into seven more ; and trans- 
lations into twenty-four more languages 
and dialects, are now going on—be- 
sides two or three others at various oth- 
er stations. 

The “ Friend of India’’ is a periodi- 
eal work conducted by the Serampore 
Missionaries, which enters fully and 
with ability into the circumstances of 
India, and the errors and superstitions 
of the Natives. 


CHINSURAH. 
A Dutch settlement 22 miles north of Calcutta. 


Messrs. Pearson, Harle, and Mun- 
dy, of the London Missionary Society, 
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occupy this station, and have approved 
themselves very successful in conduct- 
ing Schools for the education of the na- 
tive youth. ‘Twenty-five Schools, con- 
ducted on the National System, con- 
tain about 4,200 children, whose pro- 
gress in knowledge would bear a com- 
ones with that of an equal number of 

suropean youth, in the best regulated 
Schools. 

** Into one of these Schools the Scrip- 
tures had been introduced, at the re- 
quest of the children: the Directors 
are sorry that they cannot state, that 
the example of these children had been 
followed by those in other Schools. It 
appears, however, that the boys, be- 
longing to this particular School just 
alluded to, travel, almost every Sabbath 
day, six miles, in order to read the 
Scriptures to Mr. Harle, who expounds 
them, and afterwards prays with the 
children. If any thing occurs to pre- 
vent them going, they assemble in the 
School-Room, io their own village ; 
and spend the day in reading the Scrip- 
tures and in prayer. When these chil- 
dren were asked the reason for request- 
ing the Seriptures as a School-Book, 
they replied, ‘“‘ Knowledge can do us 
no harm.” This was well answered: 
but the Brethren will no doubt instruct 
these promising youths, that the abuse 
of knowledge may.” 


BURDWAN. 


A large Town about 50 miles northward of 
Calcutta. 


Church Missiouary Society.—-Mis- 
sionaries, Messrs. Jetter and Deerr.— 
Here also, the Missionaries we zeal- 
ously engaged in organizing and con- 
ductiie “Schools, ia’ whieh both the 
English and Native languages are 
taught, and a permanent foundation 
laid for the future spread of Christiani- 
ty. The Missionaries express the ut- 
most satisfaction in their employment ; 
they feel, however, that all their suc- 
cess must be from God, as the Nations 
are firmly wedded to their superstitions. 
Mr. Jetter gives a singular instance of 
this. Their friend, Capt. Manning, 
who had brought them from England, 
very kindly payed them a visit from 
Calcutta— 

“We were grieved,” says Mr. Jet- 
ter, “* that he could not see much of the 
Schools; as the Natives had just then 
two Holy-Days, if we may call them so, 
when all the Schools were shut up.— 
They worshipped, during ‘hose two 
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days, Paper, Pens, and Ink! By do- 
ing so, they say they become wise !’’ 

About 1300'scholars are under in- 
struction. Those who are most distin- 
guished in the Village Schools for their 
proficiency in Bengalee, are admitted 
into the Central School. 

In regard to the latter establishment, 
Mr. Thomason writes— 

““"“he boys here are much advanced 
and extremely shrewd; and will re- 
ceive instruction as fast as a Teacher 
can pour it iniothem. We may reas- 
onably hope, that, in a very few years, 
out of our English School will be raised 
a body of well educated English Schol- 
ars; who may form a corps of Transla- 
tors, and be employed in different de- 
partments of labour, in diffusing knowl- 
edge among their fellow-countrymen. 

Having once opened to them the 
treasures of our own language, they 
may with great advantage labour to en- 
rich the country.” 


The Baptist Missionary Society have 
a station and a single Missionary, at 
Cutwa,a Town onthe Hoogly, about 
75 miles north of Calcutta, where there 
is a School for Girls, and a small con- 
gregation of Christian Natives. 


MOORSHEDABAD. 


A large Town extending eight milos along 
both sides ot the most sacred branch of the Gan- 
ges—formerly the capital of Bengal—t50 miles 
north-west of Calcutta—population said to be 
nearly equal to thet of Calcutta. 


This place has not yet sufficiently at- 
tracted the notice of Missionaries. The 
Baptist Missionary Society employs the 
only Missionary in this place, where 
there are so many hundred thousand 
souls collected in one spot. 

In March, Mr. Sutton had been 
twelve months at this Station. He had 
entered on it with many fears, but then 
writes— 

“In every way my fears have been 
groundless. In the first year, I neither 
expected to meet with friends, with an 
English Congregation, nor with suc- 
cess amonz the Natives: but God has 
been pleased to give me friends and a 
large attentive English Congregation: 
I have baptized twenty-two persons.— 
We have upward of fifty Communi- 
cants.” 

To assist him in preaching in the city 
itself, he has under his direction two 
Native Brethren, who are diligent in 
communicating the message of Saiva- 
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tion, in the streets and markets, and 
wherever they can find access. 


At Malda, Dinagepore, Monghyr, 
Ghyah and Digah, ot of which are 


populous Towns and Cities, to the north 
and northwest of Calcutta, and almost 
wholly given to idolatry, the Baptists 
have one or more Missionaries employ- 


ed with various success. At Buxara 
Town about 400 miles north-west of 
Calcutta, on a beautiful and healthy 
lain, a Native Catechist is employed 
i the Church Missionary Soaety.— 
Previous to his arrival, about ninety 
European invalids, and as many Native 
Christian women, were destitute of a 
religious instruetor. 


(To be continued.) 


—__—— 


POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
A SAVIOUR’S LOVE. 


Oh! hast thou here an adverse fate, 

By Scorn repuls’d—or wrong’d by Hate— 
Or is thy heart by treach’ry torn, 

And left in solitude to mourn ? 

Then mount on wings of faith above, 

And taste a Saviour’s healing Love. 


Jesus will smooth thy rugged way, 
And round thee beam celestial day ; 
*Tis He will calm thy troubled breast, 
And hush thy griefs and cares to rest ; 
*Tis He that bids thee mount above, 
And share a Saviour’s boundless Love. 


What if the world should prove unkind, 
Thy smiles no answ’ring smiles should find, 
Thy love with scorn and hate be paid, 

And ev'ry earthly joy should fade ? 

Still there’s a Heav’n of joys above, 
Concenter’d in a Saviour’s Love. 


His Love obtain—no treach’ry then 
Shall make thee think of earth again : 
Thou wilt not then regret thy trust, 
But find in Him thy joy ana boast : 
Yes, then wilt thou enraptur’d prove 
The wonders of a Saviour’s Love. 


He'll wipe away thy tears of sorrow, 
And point thee to a smiling morrow : 
At each return of morn and even, 
Then let thy pray’rs arise to Heaven— 
O let thy spirit soar above, 

And trust a Saviour’s changeless Love. 


LATIMER. 
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For the Chazchman’s Magazine. 


“ To them, natn, by patient continuance in well doing, seek for honour , im- 
mortality, ETERNAL Lire.”—Romans, [], 7. wi nee * 


Ah! whocan find some hidden good on Earth, 
To satisfy the Spirit? Who direct 
To some sure prop, whose firmness may sustain 
The fabric of her hope ? Who point her course 
To some exhaustless fountain, where her thirst 
Once quench’d shall rise no more ? 
Can breath of fame— 
Plumage of pride, or tinsel toys of wealth, 
Content the search? Or what does Nature yield, 
To cham the eye, or lure the trusting heart, 
Which the destroying scythe of Time will spare, 
To fond reliance? 
See the flowery vales 

Fading in quick decay—the spiry groves 
Wither’d and leafless ; and the forest king 
Rent by the lightnings, or the blasts of Heaven. 

Man’s boasted works of art—the temple’s pomp— 
The high rear’d palace—th’ escutcheon’d pile— 
The arch triumphal, with its trophied pride— 
Form mouldering marks for musing travellers. 

Ruin and mystery climb the crumbling height 
Of the huge pyramid, and mock the toil 
That eo aname. The cloud-encircled mount 
That strikes its strong base to the centre dark, 
Trembling, shall rend. Old Ocean’s mighty wave, 
Must leave its channel, and this ponderous globe 
Dissolving vanish. The high Orb of Day-- 
The Queen of Night—the starry host of Heaven— 
And even the fair arch’d canopy sublime, 
Must fall, and mingie with the shapeless wreck 


Of Conflagration. 
Where is then the trust 


Of feeble Nature? Mid the wasted pomp 
Of this sublime Creation, where shall Man 


Retire for shelter ? 








Still, one mansions stands, 
A refuge for the weak. One Rock remains 
Toshade the fugitive ; and blest is he, 
Who, in the tempest of the day of doom, 
Shall find his anchor there. 

If his frail bark 
Strove o’er the billows of the world, to hold 
An upright course—if, in the day of hope, 
His peace was seal’d with God—th’ atoning robe 
Of mercy shields him ; and within, his soul 
Rises a quenchless star, whose beams are joy, 
Glory, and honour, and eternal life, 
And endless praise to Him, who died to save 
The lost ; pd ** out of darkness call’d forth light.” 





a 


The ‘“‘ CommeNTATOR” has been necessarily postponed. Circumstances may 
also render it necessary to delay the publication of the next Number of the Ma- 


gazine, beyond the usual time. 








